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DiAcRAM 1. 


Photograph showing portion of electrical controlling device; A, six- 
Note: the 


light lamp indicator; B, rheostats controlling lamps. 
are merely placed on the feet for the purposes of this 


“socks” 
photograph; in practice, the feet are inxside the socks, which are firmly 
attached by means of tapes. 
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THE CURRENT STATUS OF 
THE SCHNEIDER MEDIUMSHIPS 


[1] —- Five Demonstration Seances by Rudi at the 


National Laboratory in London 


By Harry PRIce. 


UNICH being the cradle of the 
Schneider mediumship, it was 


with no surprise that I discovered 
on a recent visit to the Bavarian capital 
that Rudi Schneider was living there. He 
regards Munich as a second home, just as 
his brother, Willy did during the lifetime 
of the late Dr. A. Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing. 

No useful purpose will be served in 
denying the fact that the Schneider medi- 
umship has been under a cloud during the 
past year or so. The attack of W. J. Vin- 
ton’ and the negative seances recorded by 
Dr. W. F. Prinee*® during his visit to 
Europe in 1927 for the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychical Research 
somewhat dimmed the luster of the repu- 
tation of the two boys; and Mr. Bird’s 
findings, although published only in the 
present series, have been known privately 
to numerous persons. So notwithstanding 
that Baron Sehrenek was still obtaining 
phenomena, apparently under excellent 
conditions, there has been a very decided 
April - Famous Schneider Mediumship,”” Psyche, London, 


Pict, iments with Psychical Mediums in 
Juilet; 


IT, Boston S.P.R. 1928. 


Europe,” 


_to have happened, but didn’t. 


question what the precise present status 
of the case should be taken to be. 


Mr. Bird has given a sufficient resume’ 
of the published unfavorable reports. I 
shall not waste the reader’s time and pa- 
tience in further analyzing the reports of 
these negative seanees. I have often won- 
dered why Vinton descended on Braunau 
(the boy’s home) like a bolt from the blue 
and why I have not heard of him since. 
Why this tyro should have chosen the 
Schneiders to experiment with I ean only 
surmise. But apparently the journey to 
Austria was worth while since he filled 45 
pages of his journal telling us what ought 
Mr. Vinton 
tells us that he supplied Herr Schneider 
with ‘‘unlimted beer’” and ‘‘led him on.’” 
Ot Herr Schneider he says: ‘‘I dis- 
covered a sly, erafty look in his eye and 
found evidence of a similar tendency 
in his behavior.’’ And yet he got no 
phenomena! 


Dr. Prinee’s experiments at Stuttgart 
and Braunau were productive of ‘‘effects,’’ 
if not of ‘‘phenomena.’’ He concluded 


3 Psyche, p. 5. 
4T[bid., p. 37. 
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they were produced by normal means 
though no trace of trickery could he dis- 
cover. Dr. R. Lambert, at whose house 
at Stuttgart the seances were held, con- 
tends that ‘‘some, or even all of the phenom- 
ena may have been genuine’’ and regards 
the genuineness of Rudi’s phenomena in 
his good sittings as ‘‘probable to a high 
degree.’’ On Mr. Bird’s experiences I can- 
not comment since I write these lines be- 
fore having seen the full printed account 
of them, and have not discussed them with 
him since the fall of 1927. 

The seances I had with Rudi in Braunau 
on various occasions were spectacular 
enough, and much impressed the sitters, in- 
cluding Mr. E. Clephan Palmer, the rep- 
resentative of the Daily News, who jour- 
neyed to Austria with me in order to see 
Rudi. He was quite convinced of the gen- 
uineness of the manifestations, though pre- 
viously an utter sceptic as to the possibil- 
ity of physical phenomena. I wrote a full 
account’ of these seances at the time. 

It is well known that the Schneiders are 
a family of mediums. Willy leapt into 


fame in English-speaking countries when 
[ published® the account of the convincing 
phenomena which Mr. E. J. Dingwall and 
[ witnessed at Munich in 1922 through the 


kindness of the late Baron von Schrenck. 
These seances at Munich were, to all in- 
tents and purposes, under our own control. 
We examined everything, aftixed our seals 
to the seance room door, ete., ete. After 


the seances Dingwall and I signed state-. 


ments to the effect that we had witnessed 
genuine phenomena, which included many 
telekinetic movements, starting and stop- 
ping of a musical box in a gauze cage, to 
order. The box also wound itself up. <A 
pseudopod or hand-like form picked up my 
handkerchief several times. Loud raps in- 
side the cabinet were heard: The ‘‘hand”’ 
or pseudopod showed itself against a lumi- 
nous plaque, ete., ete. And all these phenom- 
ena occurred at a distance of some feet 
from the medium who was controlled by 
two persons. At the fore-control Willy 
was searched and put into black tights 
which were outlined with luminous bands 
and buttons. It was a wonderful display 
of phenomena, produced in really excellent 
red light. 

[ have referred to these early sittings 
with Willy beeause the phenomena were 
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almost identical with what were later wit- 
nessed through Rudi and, I believe, Kar] 
and Hans, his brothers. The outstanding 
fact is that Baron von Schrenck invited us 
to Munich in order to discover trickery, 
if it existed, and we returned conv need 
of the abnormality of the manifestations, 
* *+ * * % 

Rudi Schneider, now aged 21 years, has 
exhibited signs of mediumship for a con- 
siderable period. He has been tested in 
various Continental cities, by many investi- 
gators and different circles; he has pro- 
duced his phenomena in several countries 
and no trickery has been recorded against 
him. Professor Hans Thirring was im- 
pressed by the phenomena he saw in 1924' 
and other competent observers have been 
convinced of the genuineness of what they 
have seen. It was due to the unflagging 
zeal of Baron von Sechrenck-Notzing in ex- 
hibiting the Schneider mediumship that so 
many Continental savants have become in- 
terested in psychical research. 

When Willy Schneider commenced pur- 
suing his dental studies in earnest, Baron 
von Sechrenck had more leisure to experi- 
ment with and develop the mediumship of 
his younger brother, Rudi. A most elabo- 
rate program had been arranged for 1929, 
the Baron and Herr Karl Krall having com- 
pleted a system of control, partly electrical 
and partly tactual, which was to silence the 
critics forever. The experiments were to 
have been conducted in Krall’s laboratory, 
just outside Munich. But this was not to 
be; the early weeks of 1929 witnessed the 
sudden deaths of both Krall and the Baron. 
and German psychical research. received a 
shock from which it may never recover. 

It was in March, 1929 that I found my- 
self in Munich. I went for several reasons. 
Principally, I wanted to ascertain the posi- 
tion of psyehie affairs in Germany, and 
especially what was happening to the 
Schneider boys. I found that Willy had 
passed his final dental examination and was 
busily engaged in his profession in a small 
town a few miles from Munich. To my 
joy I found that Rudi was still in Munich, 
more or less undecided as to his future 
movements but engaged, pro tem, in assist 
ing Herr Kar! Amereller, a clever electri- 
cian who had fitted up Krall’s laboratory. 
Amereller was, of course, well known to 
Schrenck. 

Through the good offices of Fraulein Dr. 


7 Journal of the Am. S. P. R., December, 1925. 
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Gerda Walther, who was Baron Schrenck’s 
secretary, | made contact with Herr Amer- 
eller, who impressed me as being a very 
agreeable and intelligent person. I un- 
derstand that Amereller has a flourishing 
business and employs a number of men. 
I rather took to him. 

Through the kindness of Herr Amereller 
a seance With Rudi was arranged for my 
benctit—the first experiments since the 
death of Sehrenck. The seance was held 
on Mareh 21st in Amereller’s flat, which 
is not on the street level. I assisted in 
hanging a pair of curtains across one cor- 
ner of the principal living room—this 
formed the well-known ‘‘ecabinet.’’ In 
front of the opening in the curtains we 
placed a small, low table over which we 
suspended a hanging electric lamp, regu- 
lated by means of a rheostat. The circle 
consisted of Dr. Gerda Walther, Amereller, 
a young woman school teacher, a qoctor 
and myself. All these sitters were strangers 
to me and (with the exception of Amerel- 
ler) to Dr. Walther, whom I had met for 
the first time only a few days previously. 
I controlled the medium. With his legs 
between mine and my hands grasping his 
wrists, he was completely immobilized. The 
lady on my left (the school mistress) also 
held Rudi’s arms with her right hand. All 
the other sitters were linked up in orthodox 
fashion. The phenomena were good, and 
consisted of the usual billowing of the cur- 
tains, levitation of the table, raps to order, 
a pseudoped or ‘‘hand’’ between the cur- 
tains, ete., in a red light sufficiently power- 
ful to see the phenomena. As I have re- 
marked elsewhere, whatever was the 
‘“‘prime mover’’ on that occasion, it was 
not the conscious Rudi. If fraudulent 
(and I have no reason to suspect this) 
there must have been a very well-rehearsed 
collusion on the part of some of the sitters 
who—if confederates—proved themselves 
adepts in trickery. 

But the phenomena cannot rationally be 
explained in that way. Both the doctor 
and school teacher were strangers to each 
other. and both were unknown to Dr. 
Walther. To suggest that these 
Strangers, on the spur of the moment, sud- 
denly combined to provide me with an 
evening’s entertainment is preposterous; 
equally preposterous is the suggestion that 
Wherever they go—London, Vienna, 
Zurich, Prague, Stuttgart, Munchen, ete.— 
the Schneider boys ean secure circles of 
Strangers, educate them in the most in- 
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tricate methods of deception and confeder- 
acy, demoralize them into supporting a 
fraud that they (the investigators) are 
trying to prevent—and never be found 
out. For the Schneiders’ most bitter 
critics (7. ¢., those who have attended the 
fewest seances) have to admit that it is 
impossible for the boys normally to pro- 
duce the phenomena under the stringent 
control usually imposed. They have to 
fall back on collusion; confederates in the 
eabinet; small boys in black tights and 
masks crawling under the sitters’ legs into 
the area of activity ; the mediums’ relatives 
equipped with reaching-rods, hold-outs and 
similar apparatus of what I will eall the 
pre-scientifie age of psychical research; 
trap doors and sliding panels; collective 
hypnosis and—in the ease of one ‘‘argu- 
ment,’’—collective lying on the part of 
the sitters who were accused of banding 
together in order to deceive the public. In 
the following pages the reader will see 
how far these ‘‘theories’’ are applicable 
to the experiments we conducted at the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search. 

My seance on March 21st, at Herr Ame- 
reller’s flat convinced me that—in spite 
of various reports to the contrary—Rudi 
still possessed some power and I was 
strengthened in my decision to approach 
him with a view to his coming to Lonaon. 
The previous day I lunched with Baroness 
von Schrenck-Notzing and General Peter 
and I put my proposal before them and 
enlisted their sympathetic help. They 
promised to do all they could for me. Rudi 
was willing to visit the Laboratory and 
both Dr. Gerda Walther and Amereller 
were enthusiastic over the idea and did 
much to convince Rudi that though he 
would be among strangers, he would be 
treated with kindness and courtesy. I 
promised Rudi that he should fly to Lon- 
don, as the boy has a passion for travelling 
by airplane. The only difficulty to be sur- 
mounted was whom I should ask to aeeom- 
pany Rudi to London because it was ob- 
vious the boy could not travel alone. Also, 
he had to have a companion in London to 
20 about with him. In ease of illness, too, 
it was imperative that the boy should have 
a friend by his side. 

The fact that Mr. Thomas H. Pierson 
(the secretary of the American §S. P. R.) 
and his wife were in London on an ex- 
tended tour of Europe compelled me to act 
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quickly. I was determined that Mr. Pier- 
son should have the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the world’s greatest physical male 
medium. But the question of Rudi’s com- 
panion was still a burning one and at one 
time seemed almost insurmountable. The 
names of three persons suggested them- 
selves to me, wiz: Dr. Gerda Walther, 
Major Kalifius (a friend of the family, 
living in Braunau), and Herr Amereller. 
The most suitable of the three was, in my 
opinion, Amereller. Major Kalifius was a 
regular attendant at the Braunau sittings 
and on that account he was automatically 
ruled out. Dr. Walther was unsuitable 
on account of her sex. That left Amereller 
who was a very busy man with an im- 
portant business to attend to; he did not 
see his way clear to leave Munchen for 
two weeks in order to accompany Rudi to 
London. And this was exactly how the 


position was left when I returned to Lon- 
don on March 22nd. 


Upon my arrival in London I discovered 
that Mr. Pierson would be in the Metrop- 
olis for only a few days and the chance 
of his seeing Rudi appeared to be getting 
more remote. I decided to make another 
attempt to get Rudi over quickly and sent 
letters to Dr. Walther, Rudi and Amereller 
urging them to put their heads together and 
find some way out of the impasse caused 
by our inability to find a travelling com- 
panion for Rudi. I again stressed the im- 
portance of Amereller’s coming with the 
boy, if possible. At the same time I fixed 
a date (April 10th) for their arrivai su 
that Mr. Pierson should have an opportun- 
ity of seeing the medium. To my relief, 
during the next few days I received a tele- 
gram from Amereller saying that he and 
Rudi would arrive in London on April 
10th. I take this opportunity of thanking 
both Herr Amereller and Rudi for placing 
their services at the disposal of science, 
and cheerfully record the fact that neither 
of them received one penny-piece in cash, 
or received a present in any shape or form. 
Their tickets were procured for them, their 
hotel bill was paid for them, and we did 
our best to entertain them in a modest 
way. But apart from that, they received 
neither cash nor kind, thus upholding the 
best traditions of scientific research. 


[ think Rudi was rather disappointed 
that he was unable to fly to London but 
on the night previous to their departure 
from Munchen a gale was blowing and 
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they were warned that no plane would 
leave unless the storm abated. So they 
came by the orthodox train and boat, after 
all. Miss Kaye, secretary to the Labora- 
tory, with her car, met them at Liverpool 
Street Station on the evening of April 
10th. One or two press men were with 
her and the travellers received a warm wel- 
come. After a meal Miss Kaye drove them 
to their apartments which we had secured 
for them near the Laboratory. 

I was at the Laboratory betimes on the 
morning of Thursday, April 11th, but 
Amereller and Rudi were there before me, 
waiting for the rooms to be unlocked. 
True, they had a distance of only fifty 
yards to traverse while I had done a jour- 
ney of fifty miles but their enthusiasm to 
be up and doing early was very apparent. 
They told me they were delighted to be in 
London. 

* + + ¥ * 

It is well known that Baron Schrenck 
and Herr Krall had been experimenting 
with an electrical controlling device by 
means of which indicator lights were ex- 
tinguished if the contact between controller 
and medium were broken or even relaxed. 

To the best of my knowledge the history 
of the indicator form of control is as fol- 
lows: At the beginning of 1923 I devised 
an arm-chair (I called it the ‘‘electric 
chair’’) which consisted of a number of 
contact-makers, normally kept apart by 
light springs, which corresponded to vari- 
ous parts of the medium’s anatomy. There 
were contacts for the head, arms, hands, 
seat, feet, ete. All these points were con- 
nected up with a row of colored indicator 
lights so that should a person under test 
move a limb, or rise from the chair, the 
corresponding light immediately failed. Of 
course, the contacts were made fraud- 
proof. I sent a description of the idea, 
with a rough drawing, to Baron von 
Sechrenck-Notzing. 

Towards the end of 1926 I heard that 
Herr Krall had devised an indicator form 
of control and in my Notes in the JOURNAL 
of the American S. P. R., I recorded” this 
fact and recalled my early suggestions re 
the ‘‘electric chair.’’ 

When there seemed some possibility of 
Rudi’s visiting the Laboratory I asked 
Herr Amereller if it were not possible to 
use this control at the London sittings. He 
readily complied with my wish and gave 


* November, 1926, p. 692. 





















me a blue print (Diagram 3) of the some- 
what complicated wiring. When he found 
he could accompany Rudi on his trip, he 
kindly made up a switch-board for me in 
order to save our time when they reached 
London. Though the wiring of the instal- 
ation is a little involved, actually the de- 
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to control the feet and hands of the sitters 
in the same way—making six separate cir- 
cuits (and corresponding lights) in all. 

I want the reader thoroughly to grasp 
the idea of this electrical control as only by 
doing so will he appreciate what follows. 
I shall try to put it as simply as possible. 
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Vice is simplicity itself 

: electrical contacts. 

¢ The indicator device in its latest phase 

‘ as used by Schrenck controlled only the 
four limbs of the medium and controlled 

by four separate electric circuits. In the 

experiments at the Laboratory I decided 


just a series of 

















F DracramM 2. 
9 Plan of seance room, showing position of sitters, medium, cabinet, etc. 


If an electric bulb is at one side of a 
room and a battery at the other and two 
wires are connected between them the lamp 
will light. If one of these wires is cut 


into, say, ten pieces the lamp will nof light 
unless the twenty ends of these pieces are 
connected. 


If, instead of the pieces of 
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wire, you substitute ten pairs of metallic 
gloves for the hands, and ten pairs of me- 
tallic socks for the feet, you will get the 
identical effect. When all the gloves (or 
all the socks) are in firm contact the lamp 
will glow, the slightest break putting the 
lamp out. That is the simple description 
of the device. 

The seance room wiring for the control 
was carried out by Herr Amereller, under 
my supervision. All the material (such 
as wire, etc.) came from the Laboratory’s 
workshop. Miss Kaye purchased a number 
of pairs of gloves, to the palms of which 
she sewed strips of metallic ribbon. The 
cotton gloves (ladies’) were rather small 
and very difficult to get off once you suc- 
ceeded in getting them on. A loop of in- 
sulated wire, two feet long, connected each 
glove to carry the circuit across the body 
of the sitter. 

The ‘‘socks’’ were bags, made of a mix- 
ture of metallic strands and cotton, inter- 
woven, and were made (in Germany) for 
scouring pots and pans. I happened to 
see these bags at Harrods’ and decided they 
would do for our purpose. They cost three 
and six pence per dozen. Tapes were sewn 
to these ‘‘socks’’ and we found that they 
answered our purpose admirably.  In- 
sulated wire bridged each pair of socks, in 
the same way that we joined the gloves. 

To the floor between each two sitters was 
screwed a small metal plate, about four 
inches by two in such a position that any 
sitter’s left foot rested on one plate and his 
right foot on the other. These plates are 
indicated in the plan of the seance room 
(Diagram 2). The purpose of the plates 
(which are not absolutely necessary) is so 
that a sitter may assume a comfortable 
attitude. Instead of his keeping his feet 
hard pressed against those of his neighbors 
(in order to maintain the circuit) his right 
foot rests on half of the small plate, his 
neighbor’s foot occupying the remainder 
of the plate which thus serves as a bridge 
for the current. It will thus be seen that 
when all the sitters are in position with 
their feet on the plates a complete circuit 
between lamp and battery is made. Im- 
mediately a sitter moves a foot (to which, 
of course, is fastened the metallic sock) 
the cireuit is broken and the indicating 
light fails, revealing the fact. 

The hand control is on the same prin- 
ciple. For so long as each sitter tightly 
grasps the right and left hands of his 
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neighbors, the indicating light is main. 
tained. Immediately pressure is relaxed 
the light fails because the metallic palms 
of the gloves are not in close contact. The 
end sitter of each row has to grasp the arm 
of an armchair, to which a metal plate has 
been screwed. It will thus be seen that 
every limb of every sitter is immobilized 
by forming part of two electrical circuits, 


- The removal of a limb from its appointed 


position is recorded by a light’s failing, 
and the hiatus is immediately discovered. 

The chief controller and the medium 
form one unit, controlled by four separate 
electrical circuits. The controller sits on 
seat 8 and the medium on seat 9 (see dia- 
gram of seance room). Between the two 
are two leaden plates (indicated) screwed 
to the floor. The controller and the medi- 
um wear metallic socks and metallic gloves, 
which, when placed in contact, feet and 
hands respectively, complete four circuits 
which light four lamps on the indicator 
board. The feet of both medium and con- 
troller rest comfortably on the leaden 
plates between them, and if either moves 
a foot, the cireuit is broken and the light 
fails. The same applies to the hands. If 
firm contact is not made, the indicating 
light fails, and the cirele can at once see 
whether it is the medium’s right or left 


foot, or right or left hand which is out of 
control. 


The indicating board (shown in the pho- 
tograph) is placed near the ceiling of the 
seance room on the side farthest from the 
medium, out of reach of any of the circle. 
It carries six red indicating lamps repre- 
senting the feet and hands of the circle, 
and the four pairs of limbs of the chief 
controller and the medium. The only 
other part of the installation is a simple 
rheostat or dimmer for each lamp, by 
means of which the intensity of the lights 
ean be varied. The whole installation is 
activated by four four-volt batteries, out 
of reach of the cirele. 


I have described the control installation 
at some length so that my non-technical 
readers may thoroughly grasp the idea of 
the control. It is quite impossible for either 
controller or medium to lose contact with- 
out its becoming immediately apparent. 
The controller’s unit is so wired that un- 
less the right hand of the medium is in 
contact with the left hand of the controller, 
the lamp does not function. And this ap- 
plies to every limb. It is no use for the 
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DIAGRAM 3. 


Drawing showing wiring for electrically controlling the hands and feet 
of medium, as used by Baron von Schrenck-Notzing. 
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medium—or the controller—trying to grasp 
two hands in one, or placing two feet on 
one plate—the apparatus simply will not 
work like that. Nor is it of any avail if 
the right hand of the medium grasps the 
right hand of the controller, or vice versa: 
the proper contacts are not made and the 
lamps will not function. The hands and 
feet have to be ‘‘just so’’ before the six 
indicator lights will properly function. We 
have a set a standard of scientific control 
for physical phenomena to which every 
existing and future physical medium will 
have to conform if he wishes to be taken 
seriously. 

The idea of controlling mediums by elee- 
tricity is by no means new. As long ago 
as 1875, Sir William Crookes tested Annie 
Eva Fay by including her in an electrical 
circuit. The observers were in one room 
and Eva (really a vaudeville entertainer ) 
in another. The ‘‘medium’’ formed part 
of a circle which was connected to a gal- 
vanometer. Immediately a sitter broke 
contact or Eva released her electrodes the 
instrument recorded the hiatus. Accord- 
ing to the editor of the Medium and Day- 
break which reports’ these experiments, 
Sir William Crookes was much impressed. 
But Eva’s tricks are now well known and 
the late J. N. Maskelyne records some- 
where that he received a letter from Annie 
Eva Fay offering to sell him the secret 
of her performance. 

* * *&€ i 

The control installation completed to my 
satisfaction, we decided to hold an experi- 
mental seance on the following day (Fri- 
day, April 12th) in order to see that every- 
thing was working smoothly. For those 
of my readers unacquainted with the 
seance room at the National Laboratory, 
I will now describe in detail the apartment 
in which our experiments are held. 


The seance room of the National Labor- 
atory is situated at the top (fourth floor) 
of 16, Queensbury Place, South Kensing- 
ton, at the back of the house. It is an 
apartment 16 feet 6 inches deep by 16 feet 
wide and 8 feet high. The room (see 
Plan) contains two doors, L and K. Door 
L, leads into a passage and is always locked 
and sealed with leaden postal seals before 
each seance. Door K (leading to the Lab- 
oratory) is permanently locked and is 
blocked by a massive oak book-case, J, (13 
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feet 6 inches long, and seven feet high, in 
one unit) containing, I should think, two 
tons of books. The only other apertures 
in the room are a fire-place, H, (blocked 
by a gas-stove), and a window, D, covered 
(during seances) by a massive teak shut- 
ter, C, on roller bearings The window 
looks out on some mews and has a sheer 
drop to the ground below. The room is 
quiet, free from noise and vibration, and 
ideal for the purpose for which is was 
specially furnished. 

In one corner of the room is the perma- 
nent ‘‘cabinet’’ A, of heavy red plush eur. 
tains, reaching to the ceiling, swune on 
rails and roller bearings. This was 
erected in 1926 when the room was 
equipped. One side of the cabinet is 
formed by the wall of the passage leading 
to the office, and the other is an outside 
wall. Both walls are of brick, of course, 
and the interior of the cabinet is lined with 
a matt black paper in order to to throw up 
in relief any white substance (e. g. tele- 
plasm) which might form there. The sides 
of cabinet are four feet ten inches from 
angle of wall to curtain. The are formed 
by curtains measures seven feet, three 
inches. 

The principal items of furniture in the 
seance room are a note-taker’s table, F, on 
pentograph rubber wheels, supporting a 
dictaphone, G. The large cabinet gramo- 
phone, I, was used throughout the series of 
seances. 

For the Rudi seances a long and a short 
row of chairs, numbered 1-13, were ar- 
ranged in semi-circles as indicated on the 
plan. The principal controller always sat 
on No. 8 and the medium on No. 9. The 
distanee from the center of the plate 
nearer the cabinet to the aperture in the 
curtains is four feet eleven inches. ‘The 
distance from the nearest chair to the cur- 
tain aperture is four feet ten inches. The 
sensitive transmitting thermograph, E£, 
(especially designed for experiments in 
psychical research) was always placed in- 
side the cabinet at position E, indicated. 
This thermograph comprises a_ 3-hour 
drum, actuated by clockwork. It is sensi- 
tive to a tenth of a degree, Fahrenheit, and 
is guaranteed accurate by the makers (Ne- 
eretti and Zambra) to a hundredth of a 
degree. 

In front of the cabinet is a small oak 
‘‘coffee table,’ B, 15 inches square, 16 
inches high, and weighing seven pounds, 
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ten ounees. On this table is usually placed 
a small wicker waste-paper basket, weight 
714 ounces, 1114 inches high, 714, inches 
diameter at base and ten inches diameter 
at top. The basket is made (permanently) 
luminous with bromide of radium salts at 
various points. To the curtains are at- 
tached two long strips of luminous silk 
ribbon in order that movements of the cab- 
inet can be detected. A luminous fan is 
also pinned to curtains at the top. Other 
luminous objects (placed on the table) are 
a bel’. toy zither, celluloid trumpet, ete. 
Suspended over the table at a height that 


ean be varied is a 60-watt red photographic 
dark-room lamp, controlled by a rheostat. 
This iamp is usually alight when seance 
commences. 

First SEANCE: Fripay, Aprit 12TH, 1929. 


Our first seanee was held on Friday eve- 
ning, April 12th, 1929. Miss Lucie Kaye, 
secretary to the Laboratory, is wholly re- 
sponsible for the notes from which this 
record has been compiled The incidents 
were recorded into the dictaphone as they 
occurred and the morning after every 
seance Miss Kaye typed out the notes in 
triplicate." One copy of the transcription 
is being used for this report, Lord Charles 
Hope had another copy, and the third im- 
pression was given to the medium. 

[ will now detail the procedure which 
preceded every seance, or part of seance, 
and, to save repetition, I will not describe 
it again. 

Firstly, the sitters are invited to ex- 
amine the seance room and electrical in- 
stallation. They are then asked to don 
the special gloves and socks. When these 
preliminaries are over, every sitter takes 
the seat which I have allotted him and Miss 
Kaye locks and seals the door. Rudi now 
removes his coat and vest and puts on a 
pajama coat belonging to the writer, to the 
sleeves of which have been sewn the metal- 
lie gimp gloves or mittens. I then pass my 
hands over his pockets and place him on 
chair 9 with his back nearly towards the 
aperture in curtains. (The medium’s posi- 
tion and plates in the diagram represent 
Rudi as being sideways to the curtain; as 
a matter of faet, he was much farther 
round than the drawing would lead one 
to suppose.) I then seat myself on chair 
5 and test the control for each limb sep- 
aratelv. The sitters (usually of their own 
Volition) test their circuits for foot and 
hand control. All are found to be work- 
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ing satisfactorily. The sitters are then 
directed to link up, the sitter on chair 7 
puts his free (right) arm under my arm 
into my lap, I place Rudi’s legs fast be- 
tween mine in a tight grip, my hands tight- 
ly clasp Rudi’s, and the hand of sitter No. 
7 (which is under my arm) likewise clasps 
both my and Rudi’s hands, forming a 
double tactual control. The medium is 
controlled by two persons and four elec- 
trical controls. I then note that all six 
indicator lamps are burning brightly (as- 
suring the circle that everyone is con- 
trolled) and I ask Miss Kaye to turn out 
the white light. This she does. 

The sitters for our first seance were as 
follows, and the numbers after their names 
indicate their position on the plan. Rudi 
(9), Price (8), Herr Amereller (7), Miss 
Virginia Baggallay (6), Mr. Thomas H. 
Pierson (5), Mrs. Herbert Baggallay (4), 
Capt. the Hon. Victor Cochran Baillie (3), 
Mrs. Thomas H. Pierson (2), Lord Charles 
Hope (controlling the electrical installa- 
tion), (1). The remarks or directions given 
by ‘‘Olga’’ (the trance personality) are 
interpreted either by Amereller or me, or 
sometimes by Miss Kaye, who speaks Ger- 
man fluently, and ean diseuss with ‘‘Olga’”’ 
her requirements. 

The following is the verbatim dicta- 
phonie record. Any remarks of mine are 
placed in square brackets: 

Temperature of room: 55° Fahr. [Taken 
by means of check thermograph on side 
of room opposite cabinet. Temperature 
recorded by main thermograph inside eabi- 
net is 54°.] 

8.40 p.m. Door sealed. White light out. 
Red light [over small table, B] at 30 watts. 
Control of circle perfect. According to 
practice, all remain silent until commence- 
ment of trance. 

8.46. Rudi is in trance, after about 45 
seconds’ violent shivering and paroxysms. 
His head has fallen under the controller’s 
[Price’s] right arm. ‘‘Olga’’ says Gott 
zum Gruss! and the sitters return the sal- 
utation. Rudi’s breathing is very fast and 
labored, and is likened to a steam engine 
or a bellows. ‘‘Olga’’ says she is pleased 
to be in London and says: Sprechen! All 
talk. 

8.50. Breathing continues very fast and 
heavy. ‘‘Olga’’ says she is pleased with 
the control [Tactual or electrical?]; it is 
good But she wishes the red light [over 
table] to be lowered sligthly. Herr Amer- 
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eller breaks contact and lowers light by 
means of rheostat. [Amereller removes his 
right arm from under my left, passes his 
hand behind my back to my right side to 
rheostat, which is just by my right elbow. 
He replaces his arm under mine and grips 
our hands. ] 

8.54. ‘‘Olga’’ says: Sprechen, fest 
sprechen! [It is assumed that talking in 
a lively manner produces ‘‘power’’.] Olga 
again says: Sprechen und Musik! The 
gramophone is started. Olga again says 
Sprechen! 

5.00. Olga says we are to have twelve 
minutes pause and then start again. 

9.04 Rudi has come out of trance, and 
the white light is turned up. The door is 
opened and circle breaks up. [This pre- 
liminary pause is usual at all of Rudi’s 
seances, and generally at those of Willy’s. 
No satisfactory explanation is forthcom- 
ing. ] 

9.17. Room temperature, 56°. Door 
sealed again. Cirele and electric control 
perfect. Herr Amereller’s right arm is 
under and through Mr. Price’s, as before. 

9.20. White light out. Circle quiet. 

9.24. Rudi in trance. His breathing 


continues heavy and very fast as long as 


he is in this condition, except when Olga 
whispers her remarks or gives directions 
every now and again. 

9.25. Olga says all are to talk. 

9.28. Olga asks for music and gramo- 
phone is started. 

9.41. Olga says that the six indicator 
lights are rather too brilliant for her 
phenomena and would the sitter at end of 
circle adjust the rheostats accordingly. 
Lord Charles Hope breaks the circle con- 
tact [he does not leave his seat; the rheo- 
stats are at his left elbow] and lowers the 
lights, then immediately links up again. 

9.42. Olga asks for music. 

9.51. Olga asks for the removal of one 
of the strips of luminous ribbon from the 
cabinet curtains, and for a handkerchief 
to be hung over the luminous paint on the 
waste-paper basket on the side nearer the 
medium, as it is too bright. Lord Charles 
Hope again breaks contact, removes one 
of the luminous ribbons and places hand- 
kerchief on basket; resumes his place in 
circle. 

9.53. Olga says she would like Herr 
Amereller and Miss Kaye, who is taking 
notes, to converse. This is because Herr 
Amereller, who knows no English, is un- 
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abie to join in the general conversation, 
Olga says ‘‘stop the music for a little 
while.’’ Gramophone is stopped. 

9.55. Olga asks that a few of the sitters 
speak quietly; then immediately directs 
everyone to talk. 

9.58. Olga repeats that Herr Amereller 
and Miss Kaye are to talk, and that ai! are 
to keep on talking. She repeatedly cries 
Nprechen! 

10.05. [First phenomenon.] Curtain 
moving. Fan moving. Curtain is swaying 
to and fro. Olga says she will do much 
more. The bell rings several times, [it 
was placed by the side of the basket on the 
table, B.] and appears to have been thrown 
on the floor. Another object is also 
dropped. [This is afterwards discovered 
to be the toy zither.] Another object 
thrown from off table. [The celluloid 
trumpet.] Olga asks if all saw the cur- 
tains swing, and if they are pleased. All 
say ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘thank you, Olga.’’ The 
luminous fan pinned to the curtain keeps 
moving up and down as if nodding. A 
loud bang is heard, as though the small 
table were moving violently. Olga seems 
very anxious to know if all the sitters can 
see the phenomena and if they consider 
them genuine. Everyone assures her that 
they are much impressed and urge her to 
do better still. She says she will. 

10.08. The waste-paper basket, with 
several rings of luminous paint round it, 
now rises slowly into the air, turns round, 
makes for the direction of the medium and 
suddenly drops to the ground. [A most 
impressive effect.] The basket rolls along 
for some distance. Herr Amereller breaks 
his right foot contact and tries to kick the 
basket towards the curtain opening. Re- 
sumes foot contact. 

10.10. The bell is ringing again and 
moving. [It is, of course, luminous.] Olga 
says she has taken the bell into the cabinet 
with her. The table is moving, scraping 
along the floor, and suddenly, with some 
violence, is banged on the floor [upside 
down, as was discovered afterwards]. Mr. 
Pierson and Miss Baggallay state that it 
is reposing on their feet. The curtain and 
fan are both moving intermittently. Olga 
says if someone asks her to knock a cer- 
tain number of times, she will do so. Mrs. 
Baggallay suggests five. The knocks are 
immediately given [apparently on the in- 
terior wall of the cabinet] slowly and 
decisively. 
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10.15. Olga says ‘‘if you [the circle] 
go o: sitting in the spirit in which you 
have sat for the last hour, I will show you 
a materialized hand.’’ Lord Charles Hope 
and ‘ir. Pierson say that they feel a breath 
of cold air at a time when the curtains 
were not moving. 

10.18. Olga says will Lord Charles 
Hope please remove the waste-paper basket 
righ’ out of the circle; place the table the 
righ' way up between the curtains and 
elose up to them, and put a handkerchief 
on the table. All this is done and Lord 
Charies again takes his place in cirele and 
electrical control is restored. 

10.19. Curtains are moving. Olga says 
“talic hard, everybody.’’ [Alle Sprechen—- 
fest 

10.22. At the request of Olga all the 
sitters join in singing Olga’s favorite song 
“OQ. Katharina!’’ [Introduced by me into 
the Schneider seances in Austria, years 
ago. | 

10.23. Olga says she has had the hand 
out from the opening of the cabinet but 
the light did not permit the sitters’ seeing 
it. Olga asks that the light be raised con- 
siderably. This is done. [By Miss Kaye, 
who adjusts rheostat to about the 45-watt 
position.] Olga says ‘‘stop singing and 
talk.”’ 

10.25. Olga is again very keen to know 
that all are pleased with her. We say we 
are and thank her very much. She says 
she will produce the hand again. She will 
wave the handkerchief from within eabi- 
net to say ‘‘winky-winky”’ [Olga’s whim- 
sical way of saying ‘‘good night’’] as she 
expressed it, and then the sitters would 
have to be satisfied for that evening, as the 
power was already going. 

10.29. ‘‘Please talk hard and loudly 
while I am trying for the materalization’’ 
are Olga’s instructons and ‘‘hold tight to 
your neighbors; the contact must be tight.’’ 
She then says: ‘‘Look at the handkerchief 
just sufficiently to wateh for any move- 
ment, but do not stare at it.’’ 

10.35. The handkerehief appears to be 
moving. It is caught up at one point, as if 
picked up by a hand, is waved to and fro 
some three or four times and then, after 
nearly disappearing into the cabinet, is sud- 
denely dropped [half-way in the cabinet]. 
Several sitters declare that the ‘‘hand’’ was 
quite visible, and that the pseudopod had 
three fingers only. [From my excellent 
Viewpoint I distinetly saw the pseudopod. 
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It appeared to be like a white stump split 
into two or three sections. At the back of 
this ‘‘stump’’ appeared to be a semi-lumi- 
nous mass faintly visible just within the 
eurtains.] The sitters differ as regards the 
size of the hand. 

10.36. Olga says go on talking quietly 
and she will again show you the hand. Miss 
Baggallay and Mr. Price remark that their 
arms and left legs are quite cold. 

10.38. Everyone is singing ‘‘O, Katha- 
rina!’’ again. Olga asks for approval of 
her work and gets quite an ovation. 

10.44. Olga says the power is going fast, 
and she is very, very sorry, but she will not 
be able to do anything more for us tonight. 
Everybody thanks her very much. 

10.46. Olga says Auf wiedersehen! and 
Gott zum Gruss! The sitters bid her ‘‘ good- 
night and au revoir. 


10.48. Rudi’s head has fallen into Mr. 
Price’s lap. Rudi is shuddering again and 
slowly coming out of trance. Amereller 
softly calls ‘‘Rudi! Rudi!’’ once or twice 
slowly and distinctly, and after some very 
violent, paroxysms, Rudi finally shakes him- 
self and is awake. 

10.51. White light is turned on again 
and the door unsealed. 


(Signed) LUCIE KAYE, 


Secretary. 


Thus ended our first seance with Rudi 
and we made more psychic history. The 
perfect conditions set a standard of control 
for physical phenomena which I trust every 
medium will take to heart and accept. The 
installation worked perfectly and the me- 
dium was absolutely comfortable—far more 
so than with any system of tying or roping 
—always unsatisfactory because there are 
so many ways of getting out of one’s bonds. 


- Annie Ewa Fay could produce many ‘‘phe- 


nomena’’ without getting out of her ties at 
all: this was accomplished by obtaining 
‘slack’? on the ropes or tapes and by 
stealing an inch here and there, and slid- 
ing the ties up her wrists or legs she could 
secure enough play to move objects, raise 
articles to her mouth, etc. But the electri- 
eal control stops all that and it is ‘‘up to’’ 
every genuine physical medium to demand 
such a control. 

If Rudi was entirely comfortable during 
the seance, I know one who was not. My 
legs were so stiff through gripping the 
medium’s legs that I could hardly stand 
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at the end of the session and Lord Charles 
kindly massaged the muscles a little. 

The twelve minutes’ pause during the 
seance is quite usual. Sometimes there are 
two or three pauses. I do not profess to 
understand why. Most of the sitters, to 
save themselves the trouble of again put- 
ting on the metallic gloves and socks, did 
not leave their seats during the pause. 

The phenomena we witnessed ran true 
to form: the billowings of the curtains, 
pseudopods, levitations, breezes, ete., were 
excellent examples of Rudi’s best phenom- 
ena, which I have never previously wit- 
nessed under such good conditions. The 
seances at Braunau were brilliant but the 
fact that they were held in the boy’s own 
home must (certainly in the opinion of the 
critical) discount the phenomena a little. 

Rudi seemed fairly fresh after his seance, 
and after some lemonade and brandy ap- 
peared to be his normal] self again. 

The thermograph record in the cabinet 
denoted nothing remarkable. It rose stead- 
ily from 54° to 57.2° Fahr. The check 
thermograph in the room showed a similar 
rise and the ordinary thermometer in the 
room read 58°. If there is any peculiarity 
at all in the cabinet thermograph, it is a 
slight inerease in rate of rise which took 
place at 10.10, at the moment when very 
fine phenomena were taking place. 


SECOND SEANCE, Monpbay, ApriIL 157TH, 1929 


It has always been the policy of the 
Laboratory to invite both the press and 
official science to our tests. As Sir Richard 
Gregory, editor of Nature, remarked in a 
leading article a year or so ago, it is all to 
the good that scientists should take the 
press into their confidence because, after 
all, it is the public that we are trying to 
educate. At first we were ‘criticized in 
some quarters for interesting the news- 
papers in our work, but more recently our 
critics have themseives sought publicity in 
the press—whiech is as it should be as it 
makes for progress. 

With official science we have always been 
on the best of terms, as our members are 
aware. If we are not established to inter- 
est orthodox science, we are merely wasting 
time and energy. True, the opportunities 
for placing before scientists material 
worthy of examination have been very few 
—but very much worth while. 

When I was certain that Rudi would 
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come to London I at once wrote to 
Richard Gregory and invited him to }; 
part in the demonstration seanees. U),{ 
tunately, he was just going out of 

and could not avail himself of our 

But he suggested our asking Lord 
leigh, Professor Rankine, and Pro 
Julian Huxley, names which had a); 
occurred to me. I accordingly invited '. 
Rayleigh and Prof. Rankine; Prof. Hii«iey, 
as a member of the Laboratory, was nor’ ‘ied 
in the usual way, and Prof. A. M. Le» is 
on our Council. Lord Rayleigh, son o* the 
famous physicist,” agreed to attenc the 
next seance. We also decided to ask sme 
representative pressmen. 

I will not repeat the details of our prep- 
arations for the seance. We followed ex- 
actly the same procedure, and each seance 
was held under identical conditions of con- 
trol, etc. Here is the dictaphonie report: 

Temperature of the room: 58° Fahy. 

Sitters: Rudi (9); Harry*Price (8), 
controlling the medium; Lord Rayleigh 
(7), seeond controller; Herr <Amereller 
(6); Mr. Charles Sutton (5) (representing 
the Daily Mail); Susan, Countess of 
Malmesbury (4); Mr. Hannen Swaffer (3) 
(for the Daily Express); Mr. Thomas H. 
Pierson (2); Lord Charles Hope (1), con- 
trolling electrical installation ; Mrs. Charles 
Hunter (13); Mr. Clephan Palmer (12) 
(Daily News); Miss Merey Phillimore 
(11) ; Mrs. Maude-Roxby (10). 

The medium and all sitters are controlled 
by the electrical contact control apparatus. 

8.56. Door White light 
Control good. 

9.00. Olga says Gott zum Gruss!; we 
all bid her ‘‘ good evening’’ and she asks us 
to talk. 

9.08. 
over’ 
would 
pause. 


sealed. out. 


Olga says she has ‘‘looked us 
pronounces the control good, and 
like us to have twelve minutes’ 
[As usual. ] 

9.10. Rudi is now out of trance, after 
the usual shudderings. White light is 
turned on again, and the door unsealed. 
[Some members cf cirele remain in their 
seats, others walk about.] 

9.21. 
ahr. 

9.23. 
out. 


Temperature of room is now 59° 


Door again sealed and white light 
Control perfect. 


10 John William Strutt, 3rd Baron Rayleigh (1842 1919); 


he married a sister of the Earl of Balfour, and 
interested im psychical research. 


became 
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925. Rudi is in tranee. Olga says Gott 
sum Gruss! and wants music. 

9°27. Breathing of the medium is fast 
ery labored. [Lady Malmesbury re- 
that it reminds her of a steam engine 
apt simile.] Olga says ‘‘all talk 
plea'.’” She, or rather Rudi, is beating 
time with the music. 

9.5. Mr. Pierson and Lord Charles 
Hop remark that they feel cold breezes. 
“Q <atharina!’’ is playing on the gramo- 
pho:... 
9..). Olga says the red light [over the 
tabl. B] is too bright for her, so Miss 
Kay lowers the rheostat controlling the 
60-. tt light in front of the cabinet, and 
Lord Charles lowers the rheostats control- 
ling the six lights of the electrical control. 
Coni.ct is made once more and circle. is 
com; iete. 

9.9. Olga says it is impossible to do 
anything for a few minutes, and asks us 
to have another twelve-minutes’ pause, 
after which "she hopes to be able to give us 
some phenomena immediately. 

10.00. Rudi is coming out of trance. 
White light on again, and the door un- 
sealed. Cirele breaks up. [Most sitters 
remain in their places, as before. ] 

10.13. Door sealed once more, white 
light turned out. Temperature of room is 
now 59.5° Fahr. 

10.19. Rudi is in trance. 

10.24. Mr. Price suggests to Olga if she 
would lke some of the sitters to change 
places to improve conditions; but Olga an- 
swers ‘‘no!’’ immediately. 

10.29. Olga asks for *‘O, Katharina!’’ 
on the gramophone and will everybody 
please join in. [Only a few sitters make 
an attempt. ] 

10.41. Olga says she is very sorry in- 
deed, but it will be quite impossible to pro- 
duce any phenomena tonight. The power 
has given out, she says. 

10.45. Rudi is out of trance. 
light is turned on. 

Unfortunately Lord Rayleigh had _ to 
leave at this juneture and he missed some 
brilliant phenomena. Undoubtedly, the 
conditions were bad and I believe the fault 
rested entirely with the sitters. Everyone 
was formal, stiff, and dignified. The ‘‘at- 
mosphere’’ of the cirele was no more like 
What we experienced at the previous se- 
ance, than chalk is to cheese. Before we 
had started the seance five minutes I knew 
it would be a failure. Everything seemed 


and 
mar 


—al 


White 
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as ‘‘dead’’ as the proverbial door-nail. No 
one was talking, or but very little. I found 
myself singing ‘‘O, Katharina!’’ as a solo, 
when it ought to have been a chorus. But 
although I engaged Lord Rayleigh in con- 
versation most of the time | could not in- 
sist upon his singing ‘*‘ Katharina’’! Nearly 
all the sitters were strangers to one an- 
other, and they did not make what the 
Americans ¢all ‘‘good mixers.’’ I am not 
mediumistie but I felt the reaction of the 
heavy (not unfriendly or eritical, just 
heavy) atmosphere. I do not think the 
majority of the sitters realized the psycho- 
logical importance of being lively and 
merry. And yet one could hardly expect 
the dignified folk present that evening to 
talk and sing themselves hoarse. But it 
would have helped! Some silly people 
afterwards said that no phenomena hap- 
pened because Lord Rayleigh was there, 
but few people in the room were aware of 
his identity and the medium was not given 
the names of the sitters; if le had been, 
the name “‘ Rayleigh’’ would have conveyed 
nothing to him. No, it was sheer lack of 
enthusiasm or vitality that accounted for 
the bad session. If it reacted on me, what 
imust the medium (and especially his sub- 
conscious) have felt like? Professor Hans 
Thirring, of Vienna, admirably sums up" 
this question when recording a seance with 
Willy Schneider. He says: ‘‘ What this 
medium wants more than anything else is 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness among the 
sitters. In all our sittings the strongest 
telekinetie phenomena occurred amidst a 
roar of laughter when the sitters were 
joking or when some rhythmical chorus 
was sung... . I believe that the production 
of the phenomena must necessarily depend 
on the mutual feeling of goodwill between 
medium and sitters. . It is obvious that 


_a good many average men would not even 


be able to fall asleep in their own beds at 
10 p. m. if half-a-dozen university profes- 
sors were sitting around them waiting in 
deadly silence for the occurrence of the 
phenomenon. The far more delicate meta- 
psychical phenomena cannot be produced by 
the mere will of the medium. Some psychie 
emoticon seems to be necessary—in the same 
way as certain sexual functions are started 
by emotions and imaginations. In the ease 
of our medium the necessary emotions seem 
to be furnished by rhythmical music; by 
the touch of a woman; or by the buoyant 


11 Journat, Am. S. P. R., December, 1925, pp. 704-5. 
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spirit of a cheerful circle. Whenever the 
atmosphere of the circle resembles a law 
court with the medium as the poor delin- 
quent; or even still worse, when the sitting 
takes the form of a college examination, no 
phenomena will oceur.’’ An experienced 
investigator will endorse every word that 
Professor Thirring says. 

Several sitters left at the same time as 
Lord Rayleigh (who expressed a wish to 
attend another seance), but those remaining 
decided to try again. They were well re- 
warded. The control and procedure were 
identical to all the other seances. Here is 
the continuation of Miss Kaye’s dictaphon- 
ic notes: 

For the second session sitters now con- 
sist of Rudi (9); Harry Price (8), con- 
trolling the medium; Herr Amereller (7), 
second controller; Mr. Charles Sutton 
(Daily Mal) (6); Mr. Hannen Swaffer 
(5); Mr. Thomas H. Pierson (4). Elee- 
trical control is tested and found perfect. 

11.26. White light out. Red light at 
about 40 watts. 


11.28. Rudi is in trance. Olga says will 


the sitters please change places as follows: 
Mr. Pierson (7), next to Mr. Harry Price 
(8), both controlling medium (9), then 
Herr Amereller (6), Mr. Sutton (5), Mr. 


Hannen Swaffer (4), in charge of electrical 
control installation.. Sitters change as di- 
rected, control perfect again. 

11.35. Curtain is moving violently to 
and fro, and in and out, brushing the sit- 
ters’ heads. We eall out ‘‘ Well done, 
Olga!’’ Curtain is swinging right out over 
sitters. ‘‘ All talk, please’’ says Olga. Cur- 
tain still on the move. All sitters hear 
some twenty distinct separate notes played 
on the toy zither. At first a number of 
chords were struck on the zither. Then 
Olga asked for the gramophone music and 
afterwards notes were struck on the zither 
in time with the gramophone. 

11.44. Olga asks for ‘‘ quiet music.’” A 
saxophone solo waltz is being played with 
a ‘‘soft’’ needle. Curtain still moving. 
Zither heard again. Curtain moving again. 
Mr. Pierson says the curtain has blown out 
right over his head. [It also struck me.] 
Musie still quiet. Control perfect. Waste- 
paper basket gently lifts itself into the air, 
moves around a little, and then drops to 
the floor. Curtain still moving. Bell rings. 
Olga is keen to know that the sitters all see 
the phenomena and that they are pleased 
with them. ‘‘ All talk,’’ Herr 


savs Olga. 
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Amereller asks for five taps to be given, 
Olga taps five times [on the wall of the 
cabinet }.” Table falls over with a | ing. 
Curtain is moving violently. 

11.52. Olga asks for the table to be stood 
on its legs again, in front of the c¢a!inet 
with a handkerchief on it. This is ‘ione 
[by Mr. Sutton] and the contact ix re. 
made. There is a good red light. 

11.55. Mr. Hannen Swaffer says h 
a lot of spirit lights. 

11.58. The handkerchief rises a, 
picked up by a hand [from betwee: ¢] 
curtains of the cabinet] and waves wy 
down nine or ten times. 

12.00. Olga is playing with the ho 
kerchief. She asks for paper and pen 
These are supplied [by Mr. Sutton] a 
placed on the table in front of the cal 
The pencil is immediately picked up [some 
sitters, including Mr. Swaffer,” see the hand 
writing with the pencil], and the paper 
moves slightly. Herr Amereller asks if 
Olga would like him to hold the paper 
while she writes. She says ‘‘No,’’ she has 
written all she wants, and please would 
someone remove the paper. This is done 
[by Mr. Sutton] and Miss Kaye puts it in 
her pocket. [The paper is scribbled on a 
little. ] 

12.05. Olga says she has dropped the 
handkerchief in the cabinet after tying a 
knot in it. She says she would like to have 
placed it in the glass case of the thermo- 
graph [which was locked with a padlock], 
but the power is no longer strong enough. 
All the sitters saw the ‘‘hand’’ or pseudo- 
pod moving the handkerchief, but their 
opinions differ as to the size of it, and the 
number of fingers seen. [The handkerchief 
was duly found by the side of the thermo- 
graph case, tied in a very tight knot. Al- 
though it is possible to tie a knot in a hand- 
kerchief with one hand, to tie it very tight- 
ly requires two hands or some means of 
anchoring one end while the other end is 
pulled hard.] 

12.10. Rudi is out of trance. 

12.13. White light turned on, and the 
sitting ended. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE, 


Secretary. 


It was very unfortunate that Lord Ray- 
leigh and the others were unable to remain 
for this second session, so rich in brilliant 
effects. With Rudi held hands and feet by 


12 See The National Spiritualist, May, 1929, p. 56. 
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Mr. Pierson and myself, and controlled by 
four separate electric circuits this portion 
of the seance was an extraordinary per- 
formance. The control is so sensitive (both 
for sitters and medium) that during the 
labored breathing which accompanied every 
trance, the intensity of the (hand) indica- 
tor lights varied with every breath that 
Rudi gave, owing to the pressure of our 
elasped hands varying with the spasms and 
paroxysms which Rudi was experiencing. 

I do not know if the smaller circle im- 
proved conditions, but there was all the 
difference in the world between the ‘‘at- 
mosphere’’ of the first session and that of 
the last. It may have been because we wer 
all acquainted with one another (and there- 
fore less reserved), or that the medium 
(consciously or subconsciously) was less 
nervous with fewer sitters. The eritie will 
not help us if he suggests that the control 
was less severe; on the contrary, it was, 
if anything, more thorough. Mr. Pierson 
was much more used to eontrolling at a 
seance than Lord Rayleigh, who informed 
me it was his first experience at a seance 
for physical phenomena and the first time 
he had seen a medium in a trance. 

The thermographie record (cabinet in- 
strument) showed a steady rise of 2.5° 
Fahr., and the check thermographs in vari- 
ous parts of the room showed a similar rise. 
THIRD 


SEANCE, WEDNESDAY, 


1929. 


Apri. 17TH 


[ will state here, while I think of it, that 
no conditions were imposed upon us by 
Rudi or his guardians as to the conduet of 
the seances or treatment of the medium. 
I mention this because other investigators 
appear to have subseribed to certain rules 
and regulations before the commencement 
of their experiments. At no seance with 
Willy or Rudi have I ever signed any 
“agreement’’ or doeument as to what I 
should, or should not do. I think this is a 
question of mutual confidence between the 
subject and experimenters who are assumed 
to be decent people who ean be trusted to 
“play the game.”’ 

The sitters at 
Seance were as 


the third 
follows: 


demonstration 
Rudi (9): Mr. 


Harry Price (8), controlling medium ; Herr 


Amereller (7); Miss Virginia Baggallay 
(6) ; Capt. Neil Gow (5) ; Mrs. Naylor (4) ; 
Mr. F'. G. Westeott (3); Miss Phillimore 
(2); Mr. Chas. Sutton (1) (Daily Mail), 
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controlling electrical installation ; Professor 
A. M. Low (10); Mr. C. Palmer (11) 
(Daily News). 

The medium and each sitter is controlled 
hands and feet by the electrical contact 
control apparatus. 

Temperature 60.75° Fahr. 

8.46. Door sealed. White light out. 

8.54. Rudi is going into trance. His 
head has fallen upon Mr. Price’s chest. 

8.56. Rudi is in trance, Olga says Gott 
zum Gruss! The sitters bid her *‘good 
evening.”’ 

8.57. Olga says Sprechen! 

8.59. Olga says it was not necessary to 
start the sitting with the red light [over 
the table] entirely turned off, but as it is 
done, leave it and we will have a good red 
light later. 

9.00. Fest sprechen! says Olga. 

9.05. Olga asks for a ten-minute pause 
and a change in the arrangement of the 
sitters. Miss Baggallay is to sit next to 
Mr. Price, then Herr Amereller, then Pro- 
fessor Low, and someone is to go into the 
second row in the place of Professor Low. 

9.07. Rudi is out of trance again. 

9.08. White light on and door unsealed. 
[Most of the sitters remain in their seats, 
a few smoke cigarettes in the passage, Rudi 
drinks some lemonade and says he is hot. 
Cirele re-forms in a slightly different order 
and all controls declared to be in order 
and working properly.] 

9.20. Temperature of the room by check 
thermograph, 61° Fahr. The order of the 
sitters is now: Rudi (9); Harry Price 
(8), controlling medium; Miss Virginia 
Baggallay (7), assisting to control medium ; 
Herr Amereller (6); Professor Low (5) ; 
Mrs. Naylor (4); Captain Neil Gow (3); 
Miss Phillimore (2); Mr. C. Sutton (1), in 
charge of electrical installation, as before ; 
Mr. Westeott (10); Mr. Palmer (11). 

9.22. White light out and door sealed. 

9.25. Rudi is in trance with his head in 
Mr. Priece’s lap. 

9.27. Sprechen! says Olga. 

9.29. Olga says ‘‘Raise the red light 
considerably.’” Miss Kaye raises it to 
about 50 watts. 

931. “O, 
phone. 

9.43. The foot contact control is seen 
[by means of the red light indicator’s fail- 
ing] to have become disconnected and as 
no one is conscious of having moved his 
foot, Mr. Amereller breaks the eirele in 


Katharina!’ on the gramo- 
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order to find the broken contact. [Olga 
here interpolates that it will be found in 
the back row.] It is found in the back row 
and repaired. [It is found to be a wire 
broken between Mr. Palmer and Mr. West- 
cott.] The circle is complete again. 

9.49. Olga again asks for a pause of ten 
minutes. She says that when we start 
again we are to see that the contacts are 
all properly in order. 

9.51. Rudi is coming out of trance. 

9.52. Rudi is out of trance. White light 
turned on again. [The circle breaks up, 
and I and other sitters examine all contacts 
which appear to be in order. Sitters re- 
assemble in same order, door is locked, and 
usual procedure is followed regarding 
checking control, ete.] 

10.04. Temperature of 
ahr. 

10.06. White hght out. 

10.10. Rudi is going into trance with 
his head on Mr. Price’s chest. 

10.12. Rudi is in tranee. 

10.13. [Olga says] Sprechen! 

10.14. [Olga says] Sprechen! 

10.15. [Olga says]  Fester! 
tight !) 

10.18. ‘°O, Katharina’”’ 
Curtain moving. 


62.25° 


room 


(Hold 


is sung quietly. 
‘*Bravo! Olga.”’ [From 
the sitters.}] Red light slightly lowered 
[7. e., nearer the table, in space; not in 
intensity] by Miss Kaye. Curtain moving. 
'Talk,’’ says Olga, ‘‘don’t sing.’’ Curtain 
moving to and fro. Olga says she would 
now like the red light slightly lowered in 
wattage, but raised a little in height. Miss 
Kaye does this. 

10.32. Curtain moving. The _ waste- 
paper basket slowly rises, moves around 
and then drops. 

10.35. Mr. Sutton has been asked to 
place the waste-paper basket on the table 
again, after having removed the black cloth 
that covered the table. 

10.47. Right hand curtain suddenly and 
violently sweeps forward, right over the 
heads of the three or four sitters on the 
right hand side of the cirele. [The curtain 
swept over my head.] 

10.52. The medium’s head has fallen on 
to Mr. Price’s shoulder. Olga asks for the 
medium’s forehead to be wiped. Mr. Price 
breaks contact [right hand only] to do so, 
saying that Rudi is bathed in perspiration. 

10.58. ‘**Auf wiedersehen!’’ says Olga, 
‘‘for a quarter of an hour. Do not trans- 
late into English what I am now going to 
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say until the circle has broken up, but [| 
ean do nothing more until the two sitters 
from the back row have left the room. | 
have no use for them. If they are not going 
to behave themselves, they must not come 
to seances. This is not a cireus. I will 
come back in a quarter of an hour.”’ 

11.00. Rudi is coming out of trance. 

11.03. Rudi is out of trance. White 
light on again. [I pointed out to Mr. 
Palmer and Mr. Westcott that the break- 
down of the control near them earlier in 
the evening had displeased Olga and [ 
suggested as delicately as possible, that 
they had better retire. With two less we 
could also dispense with the back row 
where all the trouble occurred. They of 
course agreed to leave.] 

11.23. Cirele [in same order] complete 
again, Mr. Clephan Palmer and Mr. West- 
cott having left. Temperature of the room 
is now 63° Fahr. 

11.24. White light out. 

11.29. Rudi is going into trance. 

11.30. Rudi is in trance. ‘*Gott zum 
Gruss!’’ says Olga and the sitters welcome 
her back. 

11.33. Olga would like the sitters to 
move forward slightly, and get a little 
closer together. She says she was very 
sorry indeed that she had to send those two 
sitters out, but they were quite impossible 
to deal with. It was not their fault, she 
said; they couldn’t help it. She says she 
will now proceed to show us the difference 
in the atmosphere since their departure. 
[Olga’s reaction to Palmer and Westcott 
was very curious. It will be remembered 
that Palmer accompanied me to Austria 
some years ago in order to see Rudi and in 
his articles and book” which he wrote on 
his return he quite definitely says that he 
was convinced that the phenomena were 
cenuine; in facet, he was enthusiastic about 
what he saw. It was unfortunate that he 
had to leave as the pressmen who remained 
saw some wonderful effects. The reader 
must pardon the digression, but this article, 
to copy an expression of Herodotus’, par- 
ticularly affects digressions. ] 

11.35. [Olga says:] ‘*Talk 
tight !”’ 

11.40. [At request of Olga we sing] 
‘*O, Katharina!’’ Curtain moving. A cu- 
rious unrecognizable mass is visible between 
the opening of the curtains; it seems to 
have life; it slowly disappears. Mr. Harry 


13 The Riddle of Spiritualism, London, 1927. 


hold 


and 
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Price likens it to a semi-luminous but quite 
shapeless snow-man. [Very apt descrip- 
tion. | 

11.47. Olga wants to know if all the 
sitters saw the phenomenon and if they are 
pleased. They signify their pleasure ener- 
getically. Curtain is moving violently. 
Waste-paper basket also moving. The 
shapeless mass of teleplasm (?) appears 
again. Olga says: ‘“‘Talk.’’ Miss Philli- 
more and Capt. Neil Gow say they also 
saw iwo rods, slightly converging, about 8 
inches long and about 3 inches broad. 

11.52. Curtain is moving violently 
again. Olga asks a sitter to place a hand- 
kerchief on the table for her. Capt. Gow 
does so, and immediately completes the 
circle again. In a very few seconds the 
handkerchief is seen to lift and is thrown 
out towards the sitters. The curtain sud- 
denly flies out over the heads of sitters. 
Miss Kaye, who was standing behind Mr. 
Amereller felt the wind of it on her face. 
There is a ‘‘bang’’ somewhere near the 
table. Curtain is still moving. 

11.58. Curtain again moving to and fro. 
It suddenly flies out again and the wind 
caused by it is felt all over the room. 

12.05. Foot control is seen to be imper- 
fect. [At onee noticed by the ‘‘foot’’ in- 
dicator light’s failing; the ‘‘break’’ was 
caused by two of the sitters not pressing 
their respective right and left feet together. 
It will be remembered that the circle had 
drawn together a little. This took their 
feet off the ‘‘bridge’’ plates fastened to 
the floor, and put there merely for the 
com!ort of the sitters, so that to make con- 
tact a sitter’s right and left feet had to be 
actually touching the left and right feet of 
the persons contiguous to him.] Olga says 
she will do nothing until it has been fixed. 
[Because if a phenomenon is witnessed 
when the control is imperfect, the critic 
will at once rightly condemn it. The con- 
trol is restored. ] 

12.10. [Sitters sing] ‘‘O, Katharina!’’ 

12.12. Olga says she is being ealled 
away and simply must go, as she is wanted 
elsewhere. She is sorry to go, but feels 
the sitters have seen good phenomena and 
are not disappointed. 

12.14, 


Rudi is coming out of trance. 
12.15. 


Rudi is out of tranee. White 


light is turned on again and the circle 
broken. 


(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 
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Thus ended a very successful sitting— 
especially the latter part of it. It was un- 
fortunate that there occurred the incident 
of the broken control, but the whole thing 
may have been an accident. It proved 
that the electrical indicator system was 
absolutely efficacious in controlling the sit- 
ters as well as the medium. Taking the 
mediumship at its face value, the medium 
is just as entitled to be protected from 
dishonest sitters as the latter are from dis- 
honest mediums. 

Professor A. M. Low wrote me a few 
days after the seance and thanked me for 
the ‘‘extraordinarily interesting evening’’ 
he spent at the Laboratory. He continues: 
‘*T do not consider the electrical gear to be 
really satisfactory for it would be extreme- 
ly simpie to short circuit at any particular 
point. I need scarcely say that I do not 
think this was done, obviously everyone 
wanted to get at the facts. At the same 
time, however, it is important to leave no 
room for eriticism and [ still think that 
the capacity method is about the only type 
of control which would really be safe. 
Every movement of every person in the 
room would then be known to you, even if 
no one else in the chamber knew what was 
happening.”’ 

Professor Low is very interested in 
psychic matters but has had very little 
experience. Both he and Mr. Clive Mas- 
kelyne were thoroughly mystified by Frau 
Silbert when she was in London a few years 
ago, although the effects were produced in 
the full electrie light. Also, Professor Low 
knows little about the methods of deception 
and what can, and cannot be accomplished 
by conjuring. He was one of the group 
formed by the Sunday Chronicle in 1926 
for the exposure of Harold Evans after I 
had already reported that all the phenom- 
ena were fraudulent. The Sunday Chron- 


‘icle investigators exposed Evans by the 


simple method of flooding the ‘‘phenom- 
ena’’ with white light. 

When Professor Low wrote me the letter 
which I have quoted he did not know that 
as long ago as 1875 Sir William Crookes 
used the capacity method of control for 
testing Annie Eva Fay, as I have recorded 
above. But Miss Fay ‘‘beat’’ the control 
because there was no tactual control being 
used and none of the investigators knew 
her tricks. And ‘‘Eva’’ could never pro- 
duce ‘‘ phenomena’’ more than a few inches 
removed from her own physical organism. 
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Professor Low ignores the fact that the 
medium was being controlled by two per- 
sons and every sitter was linked up to his 
neighbor on either side. He had to be or 
the indicators would at once have revealed 
the fact. The only sitter at this third 
seance who could, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be suspected of trying to help 
the medium was Amereller. But Professor 
Low himself was helping to control Amer- 
eller as can be seen from the arrangement 
of sitters. 

Professor Low states that it would be 
‘‘extremely easy to short-circuit at any 
particular point.’’ This is obvious, and 
applies to any electrical system providing 
one were free to doit. Professor Low does 
not tell us how to get free from the tactual 
control. Before a sitter could ‘‘short cir- 
cuit’’ the system he would have to get his 
hands free—which means the assistance of 
two confederates. If he got his hands free 
he could use them very little because the 
tight-fitting gloves are linked by insulated 
wire and both would hamper his move- 
ments. He would have to take the gloves 
off. The same with the metallic soecks—he 
would have to remove them before he could 
walk very far as they, too, are linked by a 
piece of insulated wire. And having found 
two confederates, removed his gloves and 
socks, and produced the phenomena, he 
would still have to get back into his con- 
trols at the end of a session. And as even 
the variation in pressure or contact of two 
sitters’ clasped hands would be noticed by 
the brilliancy or otherwise of the indicator 
lights, what would be happening to these 
lights when the sitter was getting out of 
his gear and the two confederates were 
changing over? The beauty of the lamp 
indicator control is the fact that when a 
hiatus oceurs it can immediately be seen by 
all the sitters, thus providing an atmos- 
phere of mutual confidence so necessary to 
good sittings. The capacity control, re- 
cording variations on a galvanometer, is 
useful to the man who is watching the in- 
strument, but means little to the remainder 
of the cirele. And the capacity control 
leaves the feet free! 


But for argument’s sake we will suppose 
that a sitter has found two confederates, 
removed his gloves and socks without the 
indieator lights recording the fact, and is 


now a ‘‘free man.’’ What could he do in 
the way of producing phenomena? Could 
he produce the cool winds (recorded by 
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the Daily Mai representative at the last 
seance as being exceptionally strong at the 
end of circle farthest from the medium) ? 
Could he lower the temperature of the 
cabinet 1.5° Fahr.? Could he produce 
masses of ‘‘teleplasm’’ and ‘* pseudopods”’ 
and ‘‘child-like forms’’ and **snow-men’”’ 
—all from within the cabinet—in such a 
way that he could deceive a skilled inves. 
tigator? I do not think he could. He 
could not tie a knot in a handkerchief or 
be seen writing, in the cabinet, in a way 
that would represent what we all saw, with 
Rudi. My contention is proved by the 
fact that every conjurer fought shy of try- 
ing to imitate the Schneider effects, as we 
shall see later. And a sitter, walking about 
the circle, would make a noise on the com- 
pressed cork carpet which covers the seance 
room floor and unless he could make him- 
self transparent, the fact that his body 
was interposed between the lamp, luminous 
objects, ete., would at once be noticed by 
those sitters whose view of the lights he 
obstructed. 


This is a plain, unvarnished tale of what 
happened when Rudi was with us, and the 
conditions under which we witnessed the 
effects. We welcome criticism and have 
sought it from every quarter. But it is 
our duty to analyze these criticisms which 
so often are based on false premises. Re- 
verting to Professor Low’s letter, it might 
be an advantage or a complication to in- 
corporate the capacity control with the 
lamp indicating device. But our critic was 
at least honest enough to state that he was 
convineed that no one that evening was 
attempting to play tricks. He should know, 
as he oceupied the best position for wit- 
nessing phenomena. 


A Drop In TEMPERATURE. 


As I have mentioned above, our special 
transmitting thermograph, working on a 
three-hour drum, was placed inside the cab- 
inet (at the position marked E on the Plan) 
at each of the five seances we had with Rudi. 
A check thermograph was placed on the 
mantelpiece above the fire-place H (no 
room was heated artificially during Rudi’s 
stay, in order to keep the temperature as 
constant as possible; also, no window was 
opened prior to any seance), and an ordi- 
nary thermometer was hung on the wall to 
the right of the door L. All these instru- 
ments are by Negretti and Zambra. The 
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DiAGRAM 4. 


Thermograph chart showing fall of temperature inside cabinet at 
seance held on April 17th, 1929. 


special thermograph was set just before the 
commenced and carefully carried 
into the eabinet, where it remained un- 
touched till the end of the seance when 
Miss Kaye removed the chart and compared 
the graph with the other instruments. 

At four of the five seances the curves 
n on the cabinet instrument were nor- 
i. e., the rise was practically identical 
to that shown by the graphs from the check 
instruments. These instruments, of course, 
recorded a steady rise owing to the radiated 
heat due to the presence of a number of 
persons in the room, lights burning, ete. 
3ut at the third sitting of the series the 
cabinet instrument recorded a_ decided 
drop, as ean be seen from the chart repro- 
duced. At the same time, the check instru- 
ments recorded the usual rise. Also, what 
is curious, the rate of the rise and fall 
changed in the case of the cabinet instru- 
ment, but was constant (as to rise) in the 
check thermograph. 

[ will now analyze the graph recording 


seaiice 


show 


mal : 


the cabinet temperature, with annotations, 


as to the phenomena, and the heat as 
recorded by the check instrument: 
CABINET TEMPERATURE. 


8.46.—60.75° 
8.2)1.—60.87 


(Room 60.75. ) 


(Commencement of trance, 


temp. : 


).00.—60.87° 
).15.—60.75° 
tall.) 
).20.—60.63° (Room temp. 61° 
imencement after pause.) 


(‘‘Olga’’ 


(Temperature 


speaks. ) 


commences 


re-com- 


9.30.—60.5° 
tensity.) 

9.45.—60.37° 
was repaired.) 

10.00.—60.12° (During second pause; at 
9.55 the rate of the fall suddenly in- 
creased. ) 

10.04.—60.15° (Instrument steady ; room 
temperature 62.25°. As the door had been 
opened for some few minutes the room tem- 
perature had fallen a little, as recorded by 
the check instrument. The cabinet instru- 
ment remained steady.) 

10.15.—60.15° (Instrument 
‘*Olga’’ says ‘‘hold tight.’’) 

10.23.—60.15° (A sudden and unaeccount- 
able rise in temperature, and increase in 
rate. Much moving of the eurtains.) 

10.24.—61° 

10.25.—61.12° 

10.26.—61.2° 

10.27.—61.2° (Temperature commencing 
to fall again.) 

10.28.—61.12° 

10.29.—61° 

10.30.—60.9° 

10.31.—60.85 

10.32.—60.65° (Temperature falling and 
rate of fall increases. Waste-paper basket 
slowly rises, ete.) 

10.33.—60.5° (Still falling rapidly.) 

10.34.—60.37° (Still falling. 

10.35.—60.15° (Still falling. 

10.36.—60.08° (Steadying. ) 

10.37.—60.05° (From 10.37 to 10.40 the 
temperature remained constant. At 10.40 
commenced a sharp rise of .25 of a degree 
in one minute, immediately falling [at 
10.41] to 60.12° at 10.43.) 


(Red light inereased in in- 


(During this period control 


steady, 
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10.43.—60.12° (From 10.43 to 10.57 a 
steady rise of .25 of a degree to 60.37°. 
During this period curtains blow out; Rudi 
is very hot) 

10.57.—60.37° (A fall with a curious in- 
crease of rate after two minutes, to 60.15° 
at 11.00. Rudi is coming out of trance.) 

11.00.—60.15° 

11.03.—60.25° (Rudi out of trance.) 

At 11.03 the white light is turned on 
again and the session is over. Although 
we had brilliant effects during the next 
session the cabinet thermograph showed a 
steady rise of .6° to 11.30 when the needle 
automatically dropped off as the chart was 
finished. At 11.23 the cabinet instrument 
recorded 60.5°, but at the same minute the 
check thermograph recorded a temperature 
of 63°—a difference of 2.5°. 

From the above record it will be seen 
that the temperature in the cabinet was 
consistently lower than that of the seance 
room throughout the evening, with some 
very curious changes and variations in the 
rate. These changes can best be appreci- 
ated by studying the reproduction of the 
chart (Diagram 4) with a magnifying 
glass. It will be noticed that the chart is 


divided into minutes and each degree is 
divided into four parts: thus each division 


equals .25°. It is possible to read the orig- 
inal chart to 01°. 

Two facts stand out in examining the 
temperature records: one is that the seance 
room became steadily warmer, and the 
cabinet (in spite of pauses) became steadily 
cooler, commencing at 60.75° and ending 
(at 11.30) at 60.65°, with a maximum fall 
to 60.05°. The fall was not very much, 
but the difference between the minimum 
temperature of the cabinet and the maxi- 
mum heat of the room was 2.95°, and we 
cannot account for it. If there were nor- 
mal draughts or currents in the cabinet 
which accounted for the drop, there should 
have been the same at each seance as the 
conditions were identical. Actually the 
cabinet is more protected than the other 
parts of the room as the heavy plush ecur- 
tains exclude draughts and—normally— 
sudden changes in temperature. And if it 
is contended that the blowing out of the 
curtains would lower the temperature (as 
a matter of fact I tried hard to lower the 
temperature in this way, but failed), it 
must be pointed out that usually the tem- 
perature rose when we witnessed the effect 
of curtains moving. This seems natural, 
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by admitting into the cabinet the warmer 
air of the seance room. In any case, there 
were ‘‘billowings’’ at every seance so all 
the records ought to have been affected 
equally. 

We will not be in a hurry in hailing as 
a phenomenon the curious behavior of ih 
cabinet thermograph. But we cannoi e.- 
plain it, and cannot duplicate it unde 
similar conditions, without the medi. 
The thermometer by the door and the che:k 
thermograph on the mantelpiece alw. 
tallied, and at any given moment alwys 
recorded a greater heat than our eabii. 
instrument, though at the commencemeiit 
of the seance all three recorded the same 
temperature. 

Assuming the fall in the cabinet to 
phenomenal, is it possible that some form 
of heat is transformed there and converted 
into energy? And if so, isn’t it possible 
that the heavy curtains would act as in- 
sulators during the short pauses or breaks 
in the seance? I think it is obvious that if 
the cabinet instrument had continued work- 
ing until the end of the seance (at 12.15), 
instead of the needle’s being put out of 
action at 11.30 (the end of the chart), the 
temperature in the cabinet would have 
‘‘caught up’’ with that of the room, as 
Rudi’s power was waning although we were 
getting good phenomena—such as the 
‘*snow man.’’ 


FourtH SEANCE, FripAy, AprIL 197TH, 
1929. 


The fourth seance of the series was not 
particularly successful judged by the 
standard set up by the previous experi- 
ments and the sole reason for the poor 
phenomena was, undoubtedly, the excessive 
heat we experienced on this evening. We 
were the victims of one of .the many 
weather vagaries for which 1929 will for- 
ever be noted, and instead of a normal, cool 
April evening we were suddenly trans- 
ported into the sultry conditions usually 
experienced in the ‘‘dog days’’ of July. 

After the usual preliminaries and test of 
the control system the circle composed it- 
self in the following order as recorded by 
dictaphone: 

Rudi (9); Mr. Harry Price (8), control- 
ling medium; Mr. Charles Sutton (Daily 
Mail), (7), assistant controller; Herr Am- 
ereller (6); Mrs. Mallous (5); Major C. 
Peters (4); Capt. Seton-Karr (3); Sir 
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James Dunn (2) ; Mr. Hannen Swaffer (1), 
controlling electrical installation; Mr. A. 
P. Hi -dges (10) ; Miss Hilda Sheridan (11), 
the vo last in the back row. 

‘Toaperature of seance room by check 
ther nograph and thermometer, 67.5° Fahr. 
Cabinet thermograph 67°. 

s-2. White light out. Doors sealed. 
Con .ct good. [After each sitter had in- 
divi ially tested each limb.] 

8.5. Rudi is going into trance with 
viol. it shudderings. 

8.5. Rudi is in trance. Olga says ‘‘ Gott 
zum Gruss!’’ The sitters bid her ‘‘good 
evening!’’ 

9.08. Olga asks for a pause of twelve 
minutes, during which the room is to be 
thoroughly aired [for the purpose of cool- 
g it.] 

9.09. Rudi is coming out of trance; his 
head is on Mr. Price’s lap. 

9.12. Rudi is out of trance. White light 
turned on. Door opened. Window opened 
[for the first time at any seance.] 

9.25. Temperature of the room by the 
check thermometer: 67° Fahr. [At the 
commencement of the second session. In 
the interval I examined the thermometer 
permanently fixed outside the laboratory 
window and it read 65° Fahr.—an extraor- 
dinarily hot night for April.] 

9.28. White light out. Doors sealed. 
Contact good. 

9.32. Rudi is going into trance. 

9.34. Rudi is in trance. 

10.01. Olga asks for silence for two 
minutes. 

10.03. Olga says ‘‘ All talk!’’ 

10.08. Olga says it is almost too hot to 
do anything, but we must first have an- 
other ten minutes’ pause. [In order that 
Rudi may cool himself; he is wet through 
with perspiration. } 

10.09. Rudi is coming out of trance. 

10.10. Rudi is out of tranee. White 
light turned on. Door and window wide 
open. 

10.25. Door sealed again. White light 
out. In the new ecirele Miss Sheridan and 
Sir James Dunn have changed places. 
[Now 11 and 2 respectively.] Contact 


food. 


— 


10.32. Rudi is going into trance. 

10.33. Rudi is in trance. 

1042. Olga says she would like the 
Whole cirele to move forward slightly and 
keep closer together if possible. Everyone 
IS Joining in singing ‘‘O, Katharina!’’ 
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11.00. Curtain moved. [First phenom- 
enon. | 

11.04. Curtain billowed right out. A 
luminous shapeless mass in the opening of 
the curtains is seen by all the sitters. Olga 
asks for the table to be moved a little closer 
to the curtains. Mr. Amereller breaks con- 
tact to do this [because the request, being 
in German, was first heard by him. Sutton 
releases Amereller’s right arm to allow him 
to do this] immediately reseating himself 
and completing control. Bell is heard to 
ring. Something fell over with a bang; 
the curtain is moving. [At the conclusion 
of the seance we found that the toy zither 
had been flung from the table into the 
cabinet, striking the wall, and only just 
missing the glass panel of the cabinet ther- 
mograph.] Curtain is moving. 

11.08. Table is moving. Curtains blew 
out again. 

11.11. Mr. Swaffer places his handker- 
chief on the table at Olga’s request. Red 
light raised to 50 watts. 

11.28. Olga says it is too hot for any 
more. She is sorry, but she will have to 
give it up. We should have sprinkled the 
room with cold water. She says it would 
be best for the last sitting on Monday, if it 
poured with rain. She says ‘‘Gott zwm 
Gruss!’’ [The sitters say au revoir!] 

11.33. Rudi is out of trance. White 
light turned on again. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 


I quite agreed with ‘‘Olga’’ that it was 
‘*too hot.’’ The heat was terrible, and the 
sitters were as much discomforted as Rudi 
who was wet through and limp with the 
exertions of the trance. But the sitting 
was not wholly negative and, while they 
lasted, the effects witnessed were brilliant. 

The thermograph chart of this seance ap- 
pears to be normal as compared with the 
check instruments. The falls in the tem- 
perature of the room when the window was 
opened are graphically recorded by charac- 
teristic ‘‘dips’’ in the graph, with subse- 
quent rises when the window was closed. 
The fact that the room was cooled during 
the seance makes it difficult to determine 
whether any abnormal change in the tem- 
perature took place. 


Firta SEANcE, Monpay, Apri 22Np, 1929. 


The final seance of the series was par- 


ticularly brilliant. Fortunately the weather 
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had turned much cooler. Professor A. O. 
Rankine, of the Imperial College of Sci- 
ence and Technology, South Kensington, 
was our guest of the evening. It will be 
remembered that Professor Rankine attend- 
ed some of the experiments with Eleonore 
Zugun at the Laboratory. 

The preliminaries of this seance were 
identical to the previous ones; everything 
was examined and the control tested. I 
showed Professor Rankine the working of 
the electrical installation and allotted him 
a seat in the center of the front row within 
five feet of the curtain opening. 

The following is the dictaphonie record: 

Sitters: Rudi (9); Mr. Harry Price, 
controlling the medium (8); Mr. Karl Am- 
ereller (7) ; Lady Naylor-Leyland (6) ; Sir 
Edward Naylor-Leyland (5) ; Professor <A. 
QO. Rankine (4); Lord Charles Hope (3) ; 
Mr. E. W. Janson (2); Mr. Charles Sutton 
(Daily Mail), controlling the electrical in- 
stallation (1) ; Miss Merey Phillimore (10) ; 
Mr. J. B. Van Iddeking (11); Mr. Kendall 
Foss (of the United Press of America) 
(12); Miss A. C. Beard (13). 

Temperature of the recom by check ther- 
mograph 58° Fahr. The medium and each 
sitter is controlled by the electrical control. 
(The sitters examined the cabinet before 
and immediately after the seance.) 

8.58. 

8.59. 


Rudi is going into trance. 
Rudi is in trance. 

9.08. Olga asks for twelve minutes’ 
pause. She says the sitters are in harmony 
and it should be a good sitting. 

9.09. Rudi is coming out of trance. 
head is on Mr. Price’s chest. 

9.10. Rudi is normal again. 

9.23. [After the pause.] Temperature 
of room is now 59° Fahr. 

9.28. Rudi is going into trance. 
head is on Mr. Price’s chest. 

9.31. Rudi is in trance. 

9.40. Olga asks the sitter at the end of 
the ecirele to lower the six control lights 
by means of the rheostats. Mr. Sutton 
does this and immediately joins up again. 

9.53. [First phenomenon.] Curtains 
are moving. 

9.54. Curtains are moving fairly vio- 
lently. Curtains continue to move. Swing- 
ing to and fro. Both curtains shaking. 

9.57. Left hand curtain is moving as 
though someone had grasped it close to 
the tloor and were shaking it very violently. 

10.00. Bell is heard to ring and fall 
to the floor. Waste-paper basket has fallen 


His 


His 
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over. Curtains continue to move violently. 
They suddenly swing right out again ever 
the heads of the sitters. 

10.02. Waste-paper basket moves av 

10.03. Lord Charles Hope asks if ( 
would be so good as to show herself to 
sitters. She says it shall be done. In 
diately the waste-paper basket lifts, +), 
sitters distinctly seeing the *‘pseudopo \”' 
supporting it. Some sitters saw the fing 
three in number, and part of an a 
[From my angle I distinctly saw a w 
or semi-luminous “‘paw’’ which appee 
to have a large thumb and two thick 
gers.] This ‘‘teleplasm”’ lifted the wa. 
paper basket; moved it round in a cir: 
very gently; lifted it above the red lic: 
outside the cabinet curtains; and the 
dropped it. Mr. Sutton says he saw the 
pseudopod disappear before the basket 
dropped. Red light is slightly raised in 
wattage by Miss Kaye. Mr. Sutton is asked 
to place the waste-paper basket on the table 
in front of the opening of the curtains. 
Again the waste-paper basket gently lifts, 
moves around in a cirele and is thrown to- 
wards the sitters. Both curtains suddenly 
and violently blow out, shaking red light 
hanging in front of them. The table goes 
over with a crash. Lord Charles Hope asks 
if Olga would show herself just a little 
better. She says it shall be done. 

10.23. Olga says she would like the sit- 
ter at the end to place a handkerchief on 
the floor for her. Mr. Sutton does this and 
immediately joins up again. [Mr. Sutton 
says he feels an extremely cold breeze at 
his end of the eirele.] The sitters all see a 
white seemingly shapeless mass form be- 
tween the opening of the curtains. It 
seems luminous to a certain extent and 
fairly solid. Mr. Harry Price says he dis- 
tinctly made it out to be a fairly elderly 
woman’s face, with the figvre of a child, 
and wearing either a child’s frock or a 
night-dress. It stood about three feet high, 
remaining for perhaps two minutes. [This 
‘*figure’’ was seen by every sitter and ap- 
peared to be the direct result of Lord 
Charles Hope’s request that Olga should 
‘*show herself.’’ From my point of view 
the mass certainly did appear to resemble 
an old woman’s face (though one can easily 
be mistaken in a ease like this) on a child’s 
form and several of the witnesses noticed 
the frock-like effect. It appeared to have 
volition, but not intelligence, and gave one 
the idea that it was trying to push ‘itself 
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through the aperture of the curtain. It was 
undoubtedly Rudi’s (or Olga’s) best effort 
during the five demonstration seances. ] 

10.29. Olga says the power is going. 
Mr. Amereller suggests that we might have 
a quarter of an hour’s pause and then start 
again, and by the time Olga would have 
collected some more power. Olga is ques- 
tioned about this proposition and says she 
would ry. 

0.31. Rudi is coming out of trance. 

32. Rudi is normal again. 

10.50. [After second pause.] Temper- 
ature of the room is now 60° Fahr. Miss 
Beard has left, having to eatch a train, and 
each sitter in the back row moves up one 
place. 

10.53. Rudi is going into trance. 

10.54. Rudi is in trance. 

10.58. Olga says there is a little power, 
which, if collected steadily for about 
an hour, would produce some weak phe- 
nomena. But our’ previous excellent 
phenomena would so entirely eclipse it, that 
she does not deem it worth while to con- 
tinue the sitting. She says that she is glad 
to have been able to give us as good a sit- 
ting as we had, and hopes we are all satis- 
fied. She says ‘‘Auf Wiedersehen!’’; that 
she will come to London again, and that 
she is very satisfied with her visit. The 
sitters all bid her ‘‘au revoir’’ and thank 
her for what she has done for them. 

10.03. Rudi is coming out of trance. 

11.04. Rudi is normal again. White 
light turned on, sitting over. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 


The thermograph in the cabinet showed 
a steady rise at a rate that did not appear 
to vary and no abnormality in the temper- 
ature could be detected. 
*x* * * * 


Thus ended the Rudi sittings and I re* 
iterate that they were demonstration se- 
ances only. Many new experiments will 
Suggest themselves to the reader, as of 
course they did to us. We are arranging 
for Rudi to return to the Laboratory in the 
autumn for a prolonged visit and a de- 
tailed report (I am hoping to get a number 
of competent observers to make indepen- 
dent reports) of the experiments will be 
compiled. Lord Charles Hope and I intend 
to form a permanent group of scientists 
who will study the phenomena from vari- 
ous angles, We hope to include a physicist, 
a biologist, a psychologist, ete., in the in- 


vestigating committee, much as the late. 
Baron von Schrenck-Notzing did with 
Willy Schneider. 

Every opportunity was given the press 
for attending the seances and the papers 
were almost wholly sympathetic and re- 
corded the experiments fully, faithfully, 
and seriously. They made a great fuss of 
Rudi and his photograph appeared in 
scores of periodicals, some as far afield as 
Los Angeles. One or two of the less sym- 
pathetic were quite amusing. For instance, 
the Christian spoke (April 25th) of ‘‘an 
Austrian medium and his trance personal- 
ity’’ and continues ‘‘these two have been 
undergoing tests,’’ ete. A lady reporter 
arrived one morning in order to interview 
‘*Olga’” and was astonished to learn that 
she was not a flesh-and-blood assistant to 
Rudi. But, generally speaking, the press 
thoroughly understood the nature of the 
experiments and realized the stringeney of 
the control conditions. 


IMITATIONS BY CONJURING OF THE 
SCHNEIDER PHENOMENA, 


At the end of the seance on Monday, 
April 15th, I casually remarked to Mr. 
Hannen Swaffer that I would give a thou- 
sand pounds to any person who could pro- 
duce the same effects under identical 
conditions, to the satisfaction of the same 
independent observers, provided that if the 
person failed he would pay a like sum to the 
Laboratory. To my amusement, this ‘‘chal- 
lenge’’ duly appeared in the Daily Express 
the next morning (April 16th) and was 
published by the evening papers the same 
day. The following week-end the Sunday 
papers repeated the offer and one or two 
‘*featured’’ it, devoting the whole of the 
front page to the challenge, the effects, and 
the conditions. 

For very many years the econjurers of 
this and other countries have—they tell us 
—been yearning for an opportunity of this 
kind. J. N. Maskelyne, of London; Hou- 
dini, Dunninger, Rinn and de Heredia of 
New York; Heuze and Benevol of Paris; 
‘*Faustinus’’ of Copenhagen, ete., have 
been itching, if we ean believe them, to 
duplicate the effects of a first-class medium 
under the same (or even more stringent) 
conditions. 

Not that the conjurers have never had 
the opportunity they sought. On the con- 
trary, they have oceasionally competed with 
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known mediums and usually came-out of the 
business very badly. During the ‘‘thou- 
sand-pound ghost’’ controversy with Arch- 
deacon Colley and the subsequent lawsuit,” 
John Nevil Maskelyne lost heavily—both 
in prestige and money. History repeated 
itself when his grandson, Clive Maskelyne 
accepted—and then backed out of—the 
challenge of Dennis Bradley that the latter 
would pay the young magician a hundred 
pounds if he could produce the Valiantine 
phenomena under the same conditions. 
** John Nevil’’ was no more fortunate when 
he crossed swords with Sir Hiram Maxim. 
The great inventor had seen certain psychic 
effects in America which had impressed him 
and he challenged the eminent conjurer to 
reproduce them under the same conditions. 
Maskelyne refused and except for some ar- 
ticles in the Strand Magazine, ‘nothing 
came of it. Maxim wrote a pamphlet” de- 
seribing the challenge and its results. 
Maskelyne also had to pay five hundred 
pounds to the man who duplicated his 
famous box trick.” 

So it will be seen that though the magi- 
cians have occasionally entered the ring 
against the mediums, the former have ex- 
perienced some nasty ‘‘tumbles’’ at the 
hands of the latter. 

But here was literally a ‘‘golden’’ oppor- 
tunity for the magicians to vindicate their 
assertion that every mediumistic phenom- 
enon can be duplicated—under similar con- 
ditions—by trickery. I quite expected at 
least a few letters from conjurers asking 
for information, but a week went by with- 
out a single inquiry concerning the chal- 
lenge. No one appeared to want that thou- 
sand pounds, and the magical fraternity 
showed a sudden and strange lack of inter- 
est in things psychic. When at last Rudi 
was safe and sound at Munchen (he re- 
turned on April 23rd) we received one or 
two timid inquiries concerning the medium 
and his phenomena, but when particulars 
were forwarded, we heard nothing further. 
A world-famous magician wrote asking 
what the conditions were, but when he 
heard them he took no further interest in 
the matter. One bright young man from 
the provinces wanted to bring three of his 
friends and his own cabinet and he would 
then ‘‘show us something.’’ What baffled 


14 See Proceedings of Nat. Lab. Psy. Research, Vol. I, 
Part 2, Plate 18, for sketches made in court during this 
case. 

1% Maxim versus Maskelyne, London, 1910. 


16 See J. 
1907. 


W. Lynn, The Famous Box Trick, London, 
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the magicians was the fact that the phe- 
nomena occurred inside the cabinet while 
Rudi was outside, nearly five feet away. So 
the ‘‘thousand-pound challenge’’ like the 
‘*thousand-pound ghost’’ ended in the utter 
rout of the conjurers, not one of whom, I 
should imagine, will dare to utter again the 
word ‘‘medium.’’ 

There is in London a magician’s society 
known as the ‘‘Magic Circle’’ to which is 
attached an ‘‘Occult Committee.’’ A place 
on this committee must be in the nature of 
a sinecure, so few opportunities for inves- 
tigating present themselves. The last 
‘ease’ they made public was that of Mrs. 
Deane, the photographie psychic, whose 
mediumship they exposed.” 

On April 23rd (the day that Rudi de- 
parted) I received a letter from the honor- 
ary secretary of the ‘‘Occult Committee’’ 
asking if a seance with Schneider could be 
arranged. I replied that the boy had re- 
turned to Germany, but as a friendly ges- 
ture I asked if the ‘‘Committee’’ would 
arrange a meeting at the Laboratory in 
order to ascertain if anyone could produce 
a single ‘‘phenomenon,’’ worthy of the 
name, under the exact conditions of control 
that we imposed upon Rudi. I emphasized 
that it was to be an entirely friendly affair; 
that the information gleaned would be of 
great value to us all, and that I would in- 
vite the identical sitters and the same press- 
men to ‘‘pass judgment’’ on the perfor- 
mance. I asked the ‘‘Occult Committee’ to 
come as my guests and spend a jolly eve- 
ning. But apparently the Committee did 
not think the evening would be so very 
jolly, after all, because I received the fol- 
lowing letter from the secretary on April 
25th: ‘‘Your suggestion is very interest- 
ing, but speaking unofficially [ don’t think 
that our Committee would feel disposed to 
entertain the offer. Ewen if the phenomena 
were proved to be normal it is not always 
simple to copy a specialist. We were chal- 
lenged on one occasion to duplicate the 
Zanzigs’ [sic] performance; comment was 
needless. ”’ 


But the Zancigs’ performance took years 
of study to perfect, and several hours prac- 
tice daily were needed to keep the per- 
formers in good form. I have the Zancigs’ 
codes in my library and know the hard 
work that both Mr. Julius Zancig and his 
wife put into their ‘‘act,’’ a matter which 


17 See Psychic Photography. Report of the Occult Com- 
mitiee of the Magic Circle. London, 1922. 
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I have discussed with Mr. Zancig himself. 
[When Zancig offered to publish his 
methods, complete, in the Scientific Ameri- 
can, he asked a sum so large as to make it 
futile even to discuss the matter with him. 
—J.M.B.] But Rudi doesn’t ‘‘practice,’’ 
he does not ‘‘train,’’ he does not have to 
‘‘work’’ in order that his ‘‘effects’’ shall 
be convineing. So the ‘‘Occult Commit- 
tee’s’’ analogy is thoroughly bad. All the 
conjurers’ delegate had to do was to sit in 
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a chair, his hands held by two persons and 
each limb controlled electrically; to make 
a noise like a steam-engine for three hours; 
and (to name one of the phenomena) to 
lower the temperature in a cabinet five 
feet away. Can it be that the reason why 
the conjurers refused my cordial invitation 
to demonstrate was because they knew they 
could not produce a single effect under the 
prescribed conditions? I wonder. At any 
rate, there it is. 


[T'o be concluded | 





REFLECTIONS FROM A 
RURAL VACATIONIST 


By RENE SuDRE 


RKCEIVED the July issue of Psycuic 

RESEARCH in the calm of rustic life. 

There can be no better test for a phil- 
osophy or even for mere meditation on the 
results of scientific experiment, than the 
environment of true nature, the view of 
fields and trees, the odors of herbs and 
flowers, the silence. One feels like an exile 
returned, like one restored to one’s native 
land; likewise, one is conscious of thought 
freed from prejudices and errors, or a 
communion with that Spirit of the World 
which metapsychies itself teaches us to 
perceive through the enshrouding veil of 
bizarre and at times even ridiculous phe- 
nomena. To watch a rose open, a fruit 
ripen, an ascending and descending cara- 
van of ants circulate about an old wall— 
is not any one of these experiences as 
mysterious as that of consulting a clairvoy- 
ant or trying to seize the deceptive phos- 
phorescences about a seance table? And 
how are we to reconcile this with that? 
The negator has all the best of it here: 
he simply rejects this, with all assurance, 
in the name of the that which he accepts. 
He can conceive of no possible relation be- 
tween a nature governed by laws of approx- 
imate immutability, and one subject to 
intermittent caprice, infringing its own 
laws, at odd moments delivering its forces 
and its secrets not to some Newton, some 
Pasteur or some Einstein, but to some 
individual often most unworthy of its 
confidence. And the incredulous, unrea- 
soning skeptic does not need to seek any 
such relationship. But what of the terrible 
position of the observer who is equally 
convinced of the reality of the normal 
world, and of the reality of the super- 
normal? If he is not a rationalist, he per- 
mits these two conflicting realities to exist 
side by side, without seeking to connect 
them up with one another. But if he is a 
rationalist, he may well compiain; for his 
situation is well-nigh desperate. 


Mr. 


sird has pleasingly put emphasis 
upon the problem which confronted me 


under my Norman apple-tree before the 
arrival of the last American mail. In the 
first words of his Chips from the Workshop 
(July) he speaks accurately of the contro- 
versies which arise between specialists in 
neighboring fields of science, with regard 
to the interpretation of phenomena thai lie 
in their common ground: for example, the 
age of the earth as seen by astrophysicists, 
by geologists, and by  electrophysicists. 
Assuredly these disputes exist; assuredly, 
too, they are of immense profit to science. 
When a single phenomenon is studied by 
three different methods, there is every 
chance of an exact determination’s being 
somehow reached; for the several sets of 
measures and estimates check each other, 
provided only we accord the higher coeffi- 
cient of probability to those possessing the 
greater inherent degree of precision. It is 
thus with the age of the earth; the 
determination based upon analysis of the 
products of radioactive disintegration 
which we find in it is much more certain 
than any other method whatever. The 
value of 1,000,000,000 years (I give the 
figures to avoid confusion between the con- 
flicting uses of the word ‘‘billion”’) which 
this method yields for the oldest rocks is, 
further, not really incompatible with the 
data of geology, and this remark may be 
made with even greater reason regarding 
those of celestial physics. In similar cases, 
agreement is readily reached by the spe- 
cialists in different fields. We find none of 
them who are not delighted with the aid 
brought to them from related sciences, once 
they understand that the unity of science 
is the capital condition toward which all 
should work. In Mr. Bird’s words, ‘‘the 
astronomer understands that the chemist 
and the geologist have had to do the same 
thing.”’ 

Here is a determination which amply 
justifies the attitude which I have always 
taken in the question of spiritism. The 
metapsychist has wished to be in accord 
with the psychologist on the one hand and 
with the physiologist and the naturalist on 
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the other hand, because all of these spe- 
cialists in different fields have been trying 
to do the same thing: study the nature of 
man and his relations with the universe. 
Neither psychology nor natural science, 
even if they admit a distinction between 
spirit and matter, can legitimate the tradi- 
tional spiritistic hypothesis. For many 
vears I have endeavored to plead this hy- 
pothesis with myself. I am entirely inde- 
pendent, I am subject to no interest, I 
own no sentiment save the passion for 
truth. If I were to find any reason to 
believe in the reality: of communication 
with the dead, nothing could prevent me 
from so proclaiming, But I find nothing 
in the facets that imposes this belief upon 
me: and I find, on the contrary, that if 
metapsychies becomes spiritistic in its 
tenor, it becomes a ‘‘sealed vessel’ in the 
world of science, having no common point 
with the rest of the scientific domain. In 
his same article, Mr. Bird remarks that 
‘‘the divide between psychical research and 
the other sciences is a deep one with steep 
sides but it can be bridged by adequate at- 
tention to definition and other funda- 
mentals.”’ I do not believe that this bridge 
would be sufficient, if it were to borrow 
from spiritism certain of the essential 
dogmas of the latter; I do not even see how 
it would be possible under these conditions. 
Personal immortality is a religious belief 
which by virtue of conditions imperfectly 
known, has pereolated into the study of 
certain metapsychical phenomena; but it 
is an abuse of the scientific method to 
allege that these phenomena prove immor- 
tality. They do not even prove personal 
survival. 

The little book by Sir Oliver Lodge, Why 
I Believe in Personal Immortality, by all 
means brings consolation to a group of 
people who have been disturbed by the 
skepticism of our epoch. I have great 
admiration for Lodge; but can he seriously 
believe that scientific minds, minds that 
have already been put to great strain to 
accept the reality of the facts of meta- 
psychies, will permit themselves to be per- 
suaded by the arguments which he gives? 
Starting with the thinnest of data, he ex- 
tracts Trom them by a process of repeated 
veneralization a series of propositions, 
larger and ever larger, which lead finally 
to what he wants to prove. Cannot any 
reader see that the whole structure is a 
pyramid standing on its point? If psychie 
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science, which he professes with such free- 
dom, were properly to be built up in this 
fashion, it would lead to some of the most 
extravagant conclusions imaginable. The 
ease of Lodge is a striking example of what 
has been called affective logic—that is, of a 
mode of reasoning distorted constantly in a 
given direetion by sentiments that remain 
themselves more or less unconscious. 

The greater proportion of humans act 
from affective logic, for this affords an 
irresistible propensity with creatures of 
action, as we are before all else. Man obeys 
his needs and his tendencies; but he does 
not always observe that he is so doing, and 
he frequently believes that it is his reason 
that has governed, when in reality it has 
been these other forces, obseure and .all- 
powerful. When he tries to free himself 
from this despotie control it seems that he 
has become dehumanized ; and this is indeed 
the case. Mr. David Gow, with whom I am 
acquainted, whom I read with pleasure 
each week in the columns of Light, and 
whose piquant and tolerant philosophy I 
esteem highly, recently wrote: ‘‘Part of 
the work of the true psychic investigator 
or spiritual scientist is in steering the right 
course between wild inaccuracy and gen- 
eralization, and that pedantic precision 
which always seems to have a sterilizing 
effect upon any idea. In the one ease you 
have a loose and sloppy compound and in 
the other a straining after mathematical 
precision which results in preventing some 
things from emerging at all.’’ It is far 
from absurd to believe that this allusion 
to pedantry and to sterilizing precision is 
addressed to those metapsychists who re- 
fuse to subscribe to the spirit belief. Let 
us accept the reproach and, without undue 
attention to its letter, seek its psychological 
dignification. 

It characterizes admirably a certain atti- 
tude of mind which we may eall the 
literary as opposed to the scientific mind. 
The literateur is a traditionalist and a 
moralist. His ideal is directed toward the 
satisfactions of the heart. He has a delicate 
judgment, a sense of nuances; but at 
scientific thought he is inept. The long 
and severe discipline which science de- 
mands of its disciples disgusts him. Ab- 
straction fatigues him, precision irritates 
him. All this, for him, is pedantry. I am 
acquainted with many very charming per- 
sons who take glory to themselves for not 
knowing how to do long division and who 
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are completely ignorant of nature and her 
works. They believe that their literary, 
historical and artistic culture represents 
the highest pinnacle of civilization ; it is on 
this account that they confess with so light 
a heart their scientific inferiority. 

[ believe that the future will bring us 
generations more solidly equipped with 
practical tools and more curious to know, 
through the rude and perilous ways of 
science, their exact place in the universe. 
Till then we must accept bravely the in- 
conveniences of belonging to that fraction 
of the race that is bound to equip itself 
with all the most up-to-date tools for ex- 
tending our knowledge. In the country 
where I am at this moment, it is only a few 
years gone that all the world cut its wheat 
with the scythe, or even with its ancestor 
the sickle ; and one who so much as dreamed 
of bringing into use those American ma- 
chines that do the reaping of six men 
would have been the object of universal 
derision, in terms less polite but approxi- 
mately equal to Mr. Gow’s reproach of 
pedantry. Today almost all the local 
farmers have the reaping machines. If 
humanity has emerged from barbarism, it 
has done so because there have been men 
who knew how to ecaleulate, how to make 


plans, how to observe the stars, how to 
analyze substances, how to classify crea- 
tures and objects, how to seek causes and 


formulate laws. All this is science, and it 
is not so easy or restful as to adopt one’s 
beliefs ready-made or to enjoy the sunset. 
The immense material effort of man to 
assure his subsistence and build his cities 
is as nothing beside the intellectual effort 
which has coverted this mammalian pri- 
mate into the splendid king of our planet. 

To return to our subject: spiritism is 
from literature and the literary mind, 
metapsychies is from science and the scien- 
tific mind ; and there is nothing in common 
between the two. This is not to say that 
the metapsychist should despise the spirit- 
ist, a state of mind which Mr. Bird justly 
denounces in his article and which has 
been condemned by many other advocates 
of the ‘‘golden mean.’’ The man of science 
never despises; he classifies, and that suf- 
fices for him. Spiritism can be classified in 
no other way than among _ religious 
doctrines. Take any spiritistic journal you 
please, and you will see that nine-tenths 
of its articles deal with morals and religion. 
Morals and religion are of course necessary 
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things, but they can mix with science only 
at the price of falsifying the latter. The 
Catholic church was on the point of burn- 
ing Galileo because he discovered that the 
earth moved; the same misadventure would 
have awaited Darwin if the theological 
powers had been as supreme in his day as 
in Galileo’s. Scientists must work in com- 
plete liberty and complete independence. 
Their task is not to console or to ameliorate 
the world, but to explain it. For this it is 
necessary that they multiply observations, 
experiments, measurements, comparisons, 
and at the risk of appearing to be men 
without hearts and pedants. The advance 
of science is bought at this price. 
Metapsychies is hardly in its first crude 
outlines. We have everything to learn, in 
the mental field as well as in the physical. 
Above all we have our methodology to de- 
velop, in the sense which I indicated in my 
communication to the Paris Congress. The 
creation of mediums is a capital task. A\l- 
most all of the existing ones have been 
trained in spiritistic circles, educated to 
incarnate the personalities of the dead. 
And after this their phenomena are offered 
as proof of survival! I demand that we 
escape from this vicious circle, that we 
adopt the other extreme and accustom the 
medium to inearnate living persons—some- 
thing he does now only through accident! 
Getting him to do it systematically and as 
a matter of routine would be immensely 
instructive and would perhaps aid us in 
discovering the mechanism of clairvoyance. 
I am as eager as anybody to demonstrate 
survival, and even immortality ; though this 
latter word seems to me to be purely rela- 
tive, and devoid of meaning. But I want 
such demonstration to be made in scientific 
ways and not through the declarations of 
mediums alone. Unfortunately there is in 
these declarations no specific seal of authen- 
ticity which can lend any certitude to the 
experimenter. Here I must contest the 
affirmations of Mr. Gow when he says that 
‘the true message carries an authentic note 
not to be mistaken by any spiritualist of 
judgment and experience.’’ Nothing is 
more deceptive than the personal sentiment 
which plays about such questions as this 
one. It is enough to go to the theater and 
listen to good. actors to know that one can 
put oneself within the very skin of the 
character that one is impersonating, giving 
the role not merely the appearance of 
truth, but actually giving a better per- 
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formance than would probably be given by 
the prototype in true life. I know many 
spiritists who have been baffled by im- 
posters and who have found the miserable 
comedy plausible to the point of weeping 
over it. However intelligent a man may be, 
he is exposed to the danger of self-decep- 
tion from the moment when his emotions 
come into play. The criterion indicated by 
Mr. Gow is extraordinarily fragile; and in 
no case is it a scientific criterion. No 
science ean be based upon the subjective. 

The course of this reflection leads me 
to the point where I wish to compliment 
Mr. Bird upon the equity and the skill with 
which he conducts these controversies be- 
tween the spiritists and the non-spiritists, 
so necessary and profitable to our studies. 
My task is certainly an easier one than his, 
because, as we say in French, I have not 
got hold of the handle of the frying-pan, 
and because I can proceed with my induc- 
tions and theories without regard for 
adverse opinion. He is the umpire and 
[ am the player. And I have no fear of 
taking, in the play, the extreme position 
which is sometimes attributed to me. 

The adage In medio stat virtus, if it is an 
excellent one politically, is of no value 
scientifically. The ideas that ultimately 
triumph are almost always those regarded 
as extreme by contemporary average 
opinion. To repeat merely the glorious 
names which I have cited above, Galileo, 
Pasteur and Einstein have certainly been 
‘‘extremists!’’ There has certainly been 
none of the middle-of-the-road quality in 
their doctrines. But they were all right 
and they have all become generally ac- 
cepted. And what ‘‘golden mean’’ of 
opinion can one hold between the doctrine 
of a rotating and that of an immobile 


earth; between microbes and spontaneous, 


generation; between absolute space and 
the relativity of phenomena? Has not 
Einstein himself emphasized that there can 
be no compromise with his theories, that 
they must be aceepted in toto or rejected 
Without reserve? Between these extremi- 
ties one cannot compromise; one must 
choose. Just so it is between the trans- 
cendence of the living mind, and talking 
or rapping spirits: one must choose. 

It may be objected that the two doctrines 
can be reconciled if a means can be found 
for drawing the line between that which 
comes from the living and that which comes 
from disinearnate spirits. Mr. Gow him- 


self writes: ‘‘It seems clear enough that 
a great deal of the confusion in psychic 
phenomena arises from the inability to 
distinguish between what is done by the 
medium and what is done through him.’’ 
I will take the liberty of remarking that 
this concession, made after the adverse 
evidence cf critics of the spiritistie ‘‘ex- 
perimental proofs,’’ is very grave. In 
happier days, the spiritists did not permit 
one to discuss the authenticity of the least 
message; all that came from the legs of 
the table or the mouth of the medium was 
sacred. When there was error or trickery, 
this was seen as proceeding from a ‘‘mis- 
chievous spirit,’’ but always the spirit 
world was behind the action of the seance. 
The medium was completely alienated from 
his own body in the interests of the world 
behind the tomb. Today it is granted that 
his spirit retains its lodgement in some 
corner of his organism, and that from time 
to time it expels the extraneous speaker to 
reassert the rights of the true proprietor. 
Better yet, the spiritist inclines to believe 
that there is a cooperation amounting al- 
most to a fusion between the two; but he 
is never able to define what elements arise 
from the one contributor and what from 
the other. 

If we try to translate this strange hy- 
pothesis into terms of psychology, we revert 
to the amusing disputes between the the- 
ological doctors of the Middle Ages on the 
phenomena of possession and of obsession. 
It is true that the spiritists never push this 
psychological analysis very far. They are 
like the Catholics who prefer not to plumb 
too deeply the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
If they have any curiosity, they seem to 
feel that in admitting that a part of the 
communications may come from the medium 
or the sitters, they come to a fatal impassé. 
In appearance they are quite unbeatable ; 
because, under pressure of the critic, they 
are always ready to retreat one more step, 
and they will even grant the complete ab- 
sence of spirits in a given case, but reserv- 
ing the privilege of insisting upon their 
presence in some more likely case. At 
another juncture they borrow a trick from 
the religious dogmatists, who indicate their 
willingness to renounce all claims to divine 
interference so long as phenomena observed 
may be explained on a natural basis. But 
this is a dialectical device which possesses 
no merit in the eye of science, because of 
the absence of all criterion for distinguish- 
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ing between natural and supernatural (in 
our field, of course, supernormal) phe- 
nomena. Where the spirit action starts, 
there the action of the medium ends—the 
very thing it is necessary to prove first of 
all if we are to have a serious science. But 
this proof is impossible because, in the phe- 
nomena of spirit possession as in those of 
diabolical possession in olden times, there is 
really only one personality, which changes 
according to the role it has to fill. This 
hypothesis is not alone the simplest one, it 
is equally the one in closest conformity with 
all the faets of somnambulism and hypnosis. 

[ should like, before terminating these 
rather rambling remarks, to make some 
reply to those of my excellent censors who 
reproach me with having a prejudiced attt- 
tude, based upon my attachment to the 
emotional aspects of the anti-spiritistic 
theory. This is a total error. There is no 
need for emotion when one has available 
an argument so abundant and solid as | 
have here. Emotion comes into play only 
where reason fails or leads to an unweleome 
conclusion. I do not believe that this is 
my ease. In any event, it is fruitless to 


charge emotion to one’s adversary. It is 


necessary to discuss his ideas and to oppose 


them with arguments of equal force and of 
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the same scientific quality. For this I am 
always prepared. If there are emotions 
involved in this matter, they exist only on 
the side of my adversaries; among them, 
the emotional aspects are evident. There 
ean be no emotional interest in denying 
survival ; emotion lies only in affirming this 
religious doctrine with its promise of a 
future recompense. I forbid nobody to 
believe in survival, whether in heaven or 
in hell or in any other place that may in- 
crease its moral value to him. Herein the 
end justifies the means. I stand exclusively 
on, scientifie ground and I maintain merely 
that survival is not demonstrated by the 
facts of metapsychies. 

And here I will pause, requesting from 
my readers and friends in America all 
indulgence for this article in which the 
personal note has been so much more than 
usually prominent. It is not wholly my 
fault; the blame must be shared by the 
good contributors to this JouRNAL who 
have put me in the eulprit’s seat. It is 
also partly the fault of my apple-trees and 
my roses; I cannot but be more than ordi- 
narily introspective when nature sur- 
rounds me and urges me to dissolve my 
puny personality in her immense maternal 
presence. 
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, NE of the biggest problems met with 
in the nervous and 
mental eases is the environment, 
so ich so that ‘‘ You must treat the family 
and je environment,’’ has become a truism 
wit!) the psychiatrist. One of the most im- 
por. «nt duties of the social service worker 
is to investigate, report, and advise in the 
tion of all the difficulties and unusual 
ious With which the patient has to 
nd. It was to be expected that there 
be no exception in this case, and 
Dr. fT. B has expressed a number of times 
his feeling that the environment retarded 
the work being done. If spirit forces can 
affect one person, there is no reason why, 
under favorable conditions. they eannot 
affect others; and that appears to be one 
of the contentions in this ease. Both the 
doctor and the medium had had sufficient 
experience to know that this was to be ex- 
pected and in weighing the matters refer- 
ring to the environment this should be kept 
in mind, as allowing the possibility of 
mind-reading or superimposing one’s own 
Views, 

Scattered throughout the seances are nu- 
merous references to the environment of the 
patient and here and there a hint that con- 
ditions are really worse than stated. For 
some time the patient appeared not to like 
these references but later frankly admitted 
conditions were as described. Since all of 
these conditions existed in life. there is of 
course the possibility of the knowledge hav- 
ing been got by physical means. I am sat- 
isfied that we may aecept the honesty ef 
the medium; further, that she did not, at 
any time, converse with the patient alone, 
or know who the patient was or where she 
lived. Under such conditions we should 
{0 say that this information was ob- 

by televoyance or telaudience, ete. 
sing this explanation to be the true 
en we grant to the medium an un- 
power, bordering on the ‘‘supernor- 
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mal’*; that, by this means, she was able to 
tell of things concerning the surroundings 
of this patient that were of value in the 
treatment of the case by indicating upon 
what lines the patient should be built up 
and re-educated with the object of giving 
her (patient) the ability to adjust herself 
properly to these difficulties. The easiest 
hypothesis, however, is that spirit messen- 
gers carried the tales; and we find that 
most of it was credited to the girl entity, 
‘*Mary Ellen,’’ who is said to have been a 
familiar of the patient and to have lived 
with her a considerable part of the time. 
The first information comes in the first 
seance. It gives a good insight into the 
home difficulties of the patient and is sup- 
posed to come from the aunt. Whoever it 
was that gave information along these 
lines, all seemed to agree as to the main 
facts. We still have left the possibility of 
guess-work, that cannot be excluded; but 
when one considers that there is such a 
large number of references to these 
troubles, that they appear in nearly every 
seance and that the perceritage of error is 
almost nothing; are we not granting too 
much to chance under such cireumstances ? 
I think so. Certainly, the percentages of 
right and wrong herein demonstrated do 
not agree with any known laws of chance. 
We are left then with the two hypotheses, 
telepathy and spirit. Which is it? All we 
can positively say is, that we have here 
certain evidential data which point in the 
direction of either one or the other ex- 
planation. We find among these data, 
twelve references to family unrest, twelve 
to mother, seven to nagging, five to over- 
shadowing, five to restriction, four to the 
brother, two to meal-time and two to the 
father, one each to the minister, Unity cult 
and a suicide. As the last is a very singu- 
lar occurrence, we will take it up first. 
beginning with the letter of the patient of 
on, T. B. 
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December 22, 1926. 
Dear Dr. T. B.: 

Due reflection upon the points revealed 
in yesterday’s seance have brought to mind 
several incidents which before were en- 
tirely unexplainable to me and, I will ad- 
mit, did not add to my peace of mind. 
These were so clearly related to facts 
brought out in the sitting that I feel they 
may be of interest to you. 

Seeing that girl lying in the street and 
realizing intuitively before having the fact 
confirmed that she had taken the dive off 
of the viaduct, seemed to come as a shock 
to me. I was just about to ask someone 
standing near if she was still alive when 
I seemed to ‘‘sense’’ the soul leaving the 
body, I cannot say how I knew this any 
more than that it seemed to come upon me. 
I tried to force this thought from my mind 
but could not do so. Some one in the crowd 
made the remark ‘‘That is the result of 
bootleg whiskey, it drives ’em nuts!’’ And 
I had to summon all my will power to quiet 
the rebellion this seemed to arouse within 
me. This spirit seemed to say, ‘‘It isn’t 
so, you know that sometimes trouble can 
make you a great deal drunker than any 
whiskey ever dared to. Don’t let them say 
those things!’’ All the way over to your 


office something seemed to be saying, ‘‘I 
did it and I’m not sorry—there is no one 
to care, but don’t ever try it for it doesn’t 


pay—it isn’t worth while.’’ I was going 
to tell all of this to you but thought how 
foolish, it is only because I have allowed 
myseif to get nervous over it. 

On my way home I dreaded and at the 
same time wanted to return to the spot 
where she had lain. I knew I should avoid 
this place but didn’t seemed to be master 
of myself. It was as though I were only 
the puppet for another person’s desires. 
Almost without realizing it I found myself 
staring at the place where I had seen the 
body, now removed, and as I did so the 
thought went through my mind, ‘‘The mur- 
derer always returns to the scene of the 
murder so I suppose the suicide does the 
same.’’ TI seemed to be in such a maze that 
I ecouldn’t separate my own thoughts. I 
tried to reason, ‘‘ What has that to do with 
me? I wasn’t the one who committed sui- 
cide.’” Then I began to wonder whether 
I was or not and despite all sense reason- 
ings I could not feel quite sure. I seemed 
to know the girl suffered no pain to speak 
of in the fall but was only conscious of a 
sort of numbness in her head and a dull 
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pain throughout her body-—most marked in 
her right arm. (She lay on her right side.) 
Somehow this seemed to comfort me. How 
I arrived home is more than I ean say-~ 
I don’t seem to remember coming on either 
the boat or street car. Yet when I turned 
into my own street I seemed sort of throw: 
back into the reality of my own life. I 
could not dismiss the picture from my 
mind though and all through that nieht 
I seemed to see the whole scene re-enacte< 
—as though I were a part of it. It was as 
though my spirit was transferred to the 
girl’s body. I seemed to be standing o: 
the viaduct, looking across the water ai 
in great despair. Everything looked hope- 
less, nothing worth while. Then I cast my 
eyes down into that seeming endless space 
and it was as though it beckoned me to 
come into it. Without any thought what- 
ever I seemed to throw myself over. It 
seemd ages before I reached the ground and 
then sort of half-consciously I felt this 
numbness, and life seemed to flicker and 
then leave the body. It was as though I 
saw the body lying there and felt that I 
didn’t care what they did with it. 

Finally when I thought I would go out 
of my mind completely if this didn’t leave 
me I ealled on the ‘‘Group’’ for help and 
immediately felt the change of control as 
mentioned in the seance. The reaction on 
my physical and mental state you already 
know, so I will not repeat that here—only 
confirm what the medium told yesterday. 

Since yesterday’s sitting this horror of 
the affair has left me entirely and much of 
the corresponding gloom. In its place has 
come a tremendous interest in the way the 
whole thing connects itself and a great 
peace of mind to realize this was not simply 
the result of my own mental condition but 
an actual reflection of the departed spirit. 

Had it not been explained to me and 
help given through the ‘‘group,’’ mission- 
aries of the Holy Spirit, I would surely 
have suffered a great deal more than I 
did. 

I did not explain all this in the office be- 
eause I had not yet had the time to con- 
nect all the facts and I thought now it 
would be better to write them than to 
take so much of your time next week. 


Thanking you again for your wonderful 
work, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. B. 























I have given this letter first, and now 
proceed to indicate the seance and extra- 
seance facts with which it is related. 

Seance 19 (December 21, 1926): (Im- 
pression of medium; J. H. H. controls im- 
meciately after (“‘I seem to live in a maze, 
with, no interest in anything. It seems as 
if no promises were ever kept. I seem to 
sort of ache too through the arm and side 
here (right arm). Had two shocks lately 
and certain thoughts, although she tries to 
deliterately put them from her and from 
her tnemory, are having the effect for a 


shor: while; and my head is all heavy right 
here (frontal). Seems as if the thought 
and ‘eelings are all paralyzed. Have they 
been, enough into the deseription?”’ 


Dr. T. B.) ‘‘I think so; it is thoroughly 
understood by me. (To patient) Do you 
understand ?”’ 

(Patient) ‘‘Yes.’’ 
(Mixture ef impressions and control) 
‘“A foree has deliberately been put in to 


hold in this stolid way, to allow her to re- 
cover from the shock to which they refer. 
In order that a new force might not be al- 


lowed to take any hold. And we shall soon 
substitute the child again. The child can 
handle the old foree wonderfully well, as 
you know from the last sittings, but the 
new condition was too much to ask her to 
handle. Do you understand? Just another 
passing vibration. And I think our friend 
herself will be more satisfied when she un- 
derstands what has happened. We want 
nothing now in the line of a force, itinerant 
or otherwise, to come to her. There is 
not better ground for a return of certain 
conditions, comparable of allowing a state 
of gloom to continue. We know far more 
than shows on the record the conditions 
with which she had to contend.”’ 
(Comment: Dr. T. B.) ‘‘This is true in 
this sense. The first shock was received on 
her way from her home to my office Dee. 
21, 1926. She uses the 129th street ferry, 
which street the patient takes in coming 
and going to and from the office. Last 
week a woman committed suicide by jump- 
ing from the viaduct to 125th street below, 
landing in front of the patient who was 
coming to my office. This was a great 
shock to her. Secondly the suicide seemed 
to be with the patient for a number of days 
afterwards. The press account, which the 
patient read, claimed the woman was the 
wife of a taxi driver. As the patient was 
reading the account the entity seemed to 
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speak to her and say, ‘‘That is not true. 
It is wrong.’’ Later the newspapers cor- 
rected the first account of the identity of 
suicide, and said the taxi driver’s wife was 
living. It seems as if this suicide had al- 
ready been in contact with the patient. In 
order that this entity should not fasten 
herself permanently on the patient, a stolid 
and strong force was placed in charge, to 
protect her, taking the place of the child 
entity for the time being.”’ 

(Control: Messenger): ‘‘The wanderer 
has also been cared for. That’s all.’’ [The 
‘‘wanderer’’ refers to the girl who com- 
mitted suicide. ] 


The above is a rather remarkable oc- 
currence. It may have been coincidence 
that mention was made of it at the appro- 
priate seance and of course the possibility 
of the medium’s being able to read what 
was of necessity uppermost in the mind of 
the patient is strong. The relationship of 
the patient herself to the incident is a very 
interesting study, but is, perhaps, apart 
from this immediate work. 

The second part we wish to take up is 
that referring to the mother. The first ref- 
erence appears in the third seance, the next 
in the fifth seance then again in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, seventeenth and twen- 
tieth. These’ are all direct references to 
the condition of the mother and in all cases 
a true reference, relating some of the diffi- 
culties of the mother and some of her gen- 
eral attitude toward her environment that 
might be reflected on the patient. Follow- 
ing are some of the statements with the 
comments of the physician made at the 
time they were given. 

Seance 3: (Control: J. H. H.?) ‘‘The 
mother has been better and we suggest to 
you that physically you give her some kind 
of expectorant that will more quickly clear, 


, SO as to take the strain from the heart. Are 


we overstepping ?”’ 

(Comment: Dr. T. B.) ‘‘No, not as far as 
I am concerned.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘Time will heal that condition 
with her, but we are not scientists in the 
line of Christian Science, so we recommend 
the relief. We are not entirely altruistic 
in this, for the more we improve conditions 
around the patient, the greater will be our 
glory.’’ 

(Comment) Patient’s mother said: ‘‘In 
the last week I have been better than the 


week before.’ She has heart difficulty 
with cough at times. 
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(Control) ‘*‘The poor mamma, she gets 
pain here, doesn’t she? So tired right 
here.’’ (Lays hand on heart.) 

(Comment) The mother is supposed to 
have heart trouble and has been treated 
for it. Exertion causes her considerable 
pain. 

(Control: grandmother through child) 
‘*She says she is thinking about this and 
she says maybe it’s a little bad, but when 
she was here if she stopped to think about 
troubles she would never get through with 
things. She’s not criticizing; she wants to 
help the mamma. It is to help the mamma 
and she says that on aceount of that. And 
the poor mamma she’s got a lot of worry 
that you don’t know about, and it keeps her 
[the patient] sort of tied up tight.” 

Seance 5: (Control: child entity) ‘*One 
day not so long ago the mamma was so 
funny. As happy, she acted like a young 
girl again.’’ 

(Comment: Dr. T. B.) ‘‘This is a ecor- 
rect statement.’’ (It is not recorded just 
what the circumstances were. ) 

(Control: child for J. H. H.) ‘‘That de- 
votion to household tasks can become an ob- 
session as well as anything else.’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘This refers to mother.’’ 

Seance 13: (Control: ehild) ‘‘The 
mother tried to look serious, and then she 
had to laugh too. She thought we was aw- 
ful kids.”’ 

(Comment: Dr. T. B.) ‘‘The mother did 
enter into the fun, laughing and enjoying 
the frolic of the girls.”’ 

Seance 17: (Control: child) *‘ You wen’t 
put it all in that you write down, will 
you?”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘IT shall have to put it in.’’ 

(Control) (shrieks) ‘‘For the mamma 
to read, please don’t.”’ 

(Comment: Dr. TT. B.) ‘‘Patient’s 
mother has expressed a desire to read the 
record. The patient says this would cause 
great trouble were the family allowed to 
read the full record. The little girl en- 
tity shows the same reaction as the patient 
on this subjeet.”’ 

20: (Control: child) ‘‘It 
wouldn’t have done to phone and say we 
couldn’t come.’’ 


Seance 


(Comment: Dr. T. B.) ‘‘The patient 
says that her mother wished her to phone 
and say she could not come on account of 
the weather.’’ 

Besides these direct references to the 
mother there are others in which she figures 
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but imore: in her rélation to: the patient, 
It is mentioned, “‘The mother starts her 
stirred up, and we have a-sort of fit.”’ 

(Comment: Dr. :‘T..B.) ‘‘It has bee: 
infrequent occurrence with the patie: 
have seizures of sucha nature and in | 
tically all cases following some upset 0! 
type.”’ 

Rather a trite remark is that conce: 
the mother given under control by J. | 
‘*That devotion to household tasks ca 
come an obsession just as well as any’ 
else.’’ 

From the history of this case ther: 
be no doubt that this was particular) 
plicable to the mother, and the sugg: 
afterwards of the same control evid 
refers to the mother when he say: in 
seance seven. ‘‘Couldn’t you psyche her, 
the mamma—say as a complex of |iouse 
work and hereditary heart trouble?’ 

In the bringing up of a child there are 
many mistakes made by the average mother. 
The ideal mother may be said to be a 
curiosity or almost a curiosity, and evi- 
dences of this are quite decided in the many 
references to nagging and restriction which 
appear in this reeord, and from the evi- 
dence of the child entity it was a source 
of continual irritation to the patient. This 
has been expressed in such statements as 
these : 


an 

to 
‘ae- 
his 


ing 
H. 
be- 


ing 


ean 
ap- 
ion 
itly 


Seance 2: (Control: child) 
they tell me to stop it? Stop it all the time. 
I’m not bad. What should I stop? I don’t 
know what to stop. We would like to go 
upstairs and hide sometimes we would. 
We don’t get any real quiet in our house. 
Some people are very funny, they think a 
lot of you but they won’t leave you alone. 
I think that is a nuisance.’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘They don’t seem to be 
eruel.’’ 

(Controi) ‘‘That isn’t what I mean. I 
mean when people like a girl, to be at her 
all the time. I wouldn’t be after her until 
I saw she didn’t have any peace at all. 
Well. if a person kept talking all the time, 
wouldn’t you want to go away?”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘You mean fault-finding?”’ 

(Control) ‘‘ Yes, and always the same old 
things all the time. Something inside says 
to you they are right. That’s what it says 
inside of her [patient] but at the same 
time we don’t feel it.’’ 

Note: Apparently this condition was 
very close to the patient and she admits 
that she had considerable difficulty in try- 


“Why do 
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ing to adjust between a feeling of loyalty 
and authority and what she believed to be 
her own personal liberty. 

The re are many references to family jars 
and quarreling, and of particular interest 
are those referring to the meal-time, which 
gives a fair estimate of what the home life 

ance 13: (Control: child entity): 
Vell, if you lived in our house, you 
iidn’t know what to eat either. You 

ww, we ean feel things, Doctor, there is 
time of the day that she feels more 
eating. I wonder if she couldn’t eat 
more when everybody is quiet. She 
d eat better.’’ 
\nd again in seance sixteen 
Control) ‘‘Couldn’t they 
al conversation ?’’ 
Comment: Dr. T. B.) ‘‘The patient 
that this describes the situation at 
home. That at times she is unable to main- 
tain her poise. The topics are along the 
lines of the family’s misfortunes.”’ 


change the 


Sa\ S 


Of course, these meal discussions are not 
at all uncommon in many families, and the 
references may be just generalized state- 
ments. Alone, that explanation might be 
trne: but in view of the other veridical 
statements and the particularization of the 
topics I would consider it fairer to say they 
were evidential and in this case we may, 
without doubt, ascribe to the medium a 
knowledge of veridical information ob- 
tained by means beyond the ordinary. 


This patient had been following up the 
Unity eult ; the reference to this was, there- 
fore, appropr iate and since before coming 
to the Doctor she had been to a certain 
minister for help, reference to him has a 
definite value of proof, the more so, in that 
the brief, and perhaps too generalized, 
description was yet sufficient for the pa- 
tient to identify it as referring to him. 


In almost every seance there is some ref- 
erence to the condition of the patient. These 
are. In the main, true to conditions that 
either formerly existed or were present 
during the experiment. They show a very 
intimate knowledge of the life of the pa- 
tient and together with environmental ref- 
erences give a fair history of the case. 
Some of these are concerning the symp- 
toms of the patient and some, of the per- 
Sonal environment. Those which have 

elsewhere classed as environmental 
‘0 others in her environment. Again 
brought face to face with the prob- 


been 
rete _ 
We 
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lem of how this was accomplished, for 
surely it is a remarkable thing to find that 
a person (the medium) was able to delve 
into the life of another sufficiently to be 
able to relate things that were true, and yet 
not at all apparent; and to do this when 
there are none of the ordinary means of 
obtaining knowledge available. It is evi- 
dent that many of these statements may 
have been surmised. Many of them are 
quite general and could have been related 
of almost any such patient, but if, in con- 
junction with these, we take the more spe- 
cific, we are forced to the conclusion that 
this information was not obtained through 
ordinary or normal means. 


Almost immediately, in the first seance, 
there is given a description of the patient’s 
general condition, and the most significant 
statement here refers to certain psycholog- 
ical ideas that are well known, almost a 
by-word today. It is certain the medium 


was familiar with this term but its appli- 
cation was quite appropriate to the ease. 


(Impression) ‘‘ Besides this, is what we 
shall term an inferiority complex. There 
is another complex in direct contradiction 
to the inferiority complex which seems, at 
times, to show the direct opposite. Yet 
this last is entirely simulated. Over-solici- 
tude in her surroundings has complicated 
the mental attitude by over-emphasis.”’ 
Whatever may be the medium’s knowledge 
concerning this complex, the question of its 
applicability cannot be gainsaid. The com- 
pensation referred to in the contradictory 
complex comes out very prettily in the pa- 
tient’s own statement of her history and 
was one of the reasons this was given in her 
own words. In the opinion of the writer it 
is still present with the patient but now 
better directed. There are a few references 
to the attempted assault of the patient. 
Sexual trauma has become, since the ad- 
vent of the Freudian theory, a well recog- 
nized etiological factor in such cases as 
this one. The first mention of this is in 
the first seance, which is rather soon for 
the medium to have got any line on the 
type of the case, especially since she had 
not had a chance to size up the patient. 
These statements regarding this event are 
all quite direct, and the time given is ap- 
proximate. 


Seance 1: (Impression) ‘‘You know 
there was a shock at twelve or thirteen. I 
will state that there is an early history to 
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be worked on in this ease and not all of it 
even known to those interested.”’ 

Seance 5: (Control) ‘‘ History goes back, 
in this case, to eleven years of age or so. 
It is of a sexual nature; I don’t see it as 
clear as I might. Perhaps, through com- 
panions or suggestion or irritation, this was 
brought about.’’ There is no possible 
doubt as to what is meant in these re- 
marks. They are to the point both as to 
time and nature of the occurrence. 

In the fifth seance we find the statement, 
‘‘The mother starts her stirred up, and 
we have a sort of fit.’’ 

Seance 10: (Control) ‘‘I am feeling very 
dazed and dizzy now. I now have a para- 
lyzed feeling of the arm—two bad spells 
this summer. After the last spell, weak- 
ened and dazed, but this spell was broken 
in the middle.’’ It is true that during the 
summer interval the patient had two very 
severe spells, which left her weakened and 
dazed. The last of these seemed to break 
up before it had existed any length of time. 


Seance 16: (Control: J. H. H.) ‘‘The 


main force who caused a certain condition 
of stupor in the back history and also a 
connection as well who assisted him and 
belongs in the family, as the doctor will 
know from his recorded history of the case, 


have been dying hard of late.’’ This is 
well borne out in the history, for we find 
that the patient did have stuporous states 
and that her assailant was an uncle by 
marriage. It is evidently meant here that 
the main force was originally an obsessor 
of the assailant. It is one of the claims of 
the group of workers in this experimenta- 
tion that the obsession of an obsessor is a 
fact. These three references, all to a 
clouded condition of consciousness, can 
readily be fitted into episodes of the pa- 
tient’s life, and we find the time: of the 
episodes roughly indicated. This is quite 
evidential for the existence of powers that 
are beyond the range of human conscious- 
ness, judging from present time knowledge 
of our abilities. 

In the ninth seance we find a reference 
to the ‘‘St. Vitus Dance’’ which the patient 
suffered in her childhood. It will be re- 
membered that she was supposed to have 
had two attacks of this trouble. Why the 
medium should have stumbled upon this 
disease in connection with this patient, it 
is difficult to see. It is not such a common 
sickness ; yet she most surely places it with 
the patient. 
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(Impressions) ‘‘At home they told me 
something. I may as well get it out as it 
is on my mind. That the spirit who had 
both facial and bodily conditions has been 
a factor in this ease, playing quite an im- 
portant part a few years ago. Thev ask 
you, Doctor, if you have ever done any 
thinking, looking for the primal cause of 
St. Vitus’s Dance. In every form of un- 
controlled action and reflex action it would 
be well to look for such a cause. It is of 
application to this particular case.’’ 

There can be no doubt as to what is real- 
ly meant here in so far as the reference to 
the patient’s sickness is concerned. [It is 
not so clear just what is meant as to causa- 
tion unless they infer that this disease is 
one of obsession. With that we should 
have to take exception. If on the other 
hand they mean that in some eases of this 
trouble there is a way open for obsessors 
to gain entry, then we will have to admit 
that, granted the fact of obsessors, it may 
be possible; but from what is known of 
this disease it is certainly not necessary 
to produce the characteristic symptoms. 

There are many references to mental 
states of this patient which all seem to fit 
in quite well with her experiences. 

Seance 6: (Control: messenger) ‘‘ Have 
you any history in this case of nightmare 
attacks? I feel as if settling to sleep, and 
yet I am afraid to go to sleep.”’ 

Seance 7: (Impression) ‘‘I am going to 
speak as if I were the patient, in the first 
person, for a few moments. If I could only 
put down visions just given to me, I should 
be so happy. When I try to, it falls so 
short, so short of the inspiration; as for 
actually reproducing them, that’s impos- 
sible. I now in that statement refer to an 
attempt to recall a second time even the 
productions that were very near perfect. 
Some people think that it is because I am 
unwilling to do this, whereas it’s impossi- 
ble.’’ 

(Comment) She says this work is pleas- 
ant, and she likes to do it; but if long con- 
tinued, she becomes greatly fatigued and 
dazed. It is true. She has noticed a dif- 
ference in the effect and also the nature 
and content of the inspiration. 

Seance 11: (Impression) ‘‘ When condi- 
tions are harmonious around the patient, 
he is able to take her on long stretch of 
what she ealls ‘‘Imagination.’’ 

(Comment) The patient had remarked 
to the physician that she wishes she could 
get her imaginations on paper. 
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Besides these there are many references 
to the head, heart, bowels, anemic condi- 
tion, and menstrual function of the patient 
that seem to fit in quite well with her symp- 
toms but are really too general to have 
more than a slight confirmatory, evidential 
vali There are also many statements 
regu!ding dazed conditions which may be 
giv a higher valuation as they are more 
iptive and cannot be said to have so 
al an application. 
pression) ‘‘I am suffering from a 
| condition of the head, and it is given 

by a very young force. But at other 
when pursued over the hour, it leaves 
ipset and dazed. I am upstairs in the 
house, and I am having a peculiar dazed 
feeling. And yet every faculty is just as 
alert as it can be. I am wondering wheth- 
er this is good.’’ (Patient says this is true. 
These sensations, though different, were 
somewhat like her old attacks; and she was 
afraid they might be harmful.) 

(Impression) ‘‘I am feeling very dazed 
and dizzy now. I now have a paralyzed 
feeling of the arm.’’ (Patient is continual- 
ly suffering from such feelings in reaction 
to the unrest in the house. She has not 


desc 


wet 
gel 


daz 
To n 
tim 
her 


had a feeling of paralysis.) 
We find also a few references to fear and 


temper on the part of the patient. The 
former is quite definite, and the latter 
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seems to fit in with the general picture 
fairly well. Finally, it should be men- 
tioned that there are from time to time 
statements as to the progress of the pa- 
tient, both setbacks and improvements, all 
of which are very well placed and seem to 
be in accord with the actual facts of the 
ease. While there is nothing very strik- 
ing in these reports, yet when considered 
as a whole—there were over eighty of them 
in twenty seances—an average of about 
four a seance—it becomes rather startling 
that there should be so few errors. Neither 
were all the statements along this line in 
the immediate mind of the sitters. A few 
were not considered correct at the time but 
were later conceded to be true. What is 
the value of this part of the work? From 
the standpoint of the physician there was 
some information of value to him in that 
he was told of things he might help. <A 
great deal of it he already knew; some of 
it was of doubtful value as to indications, 
if any, for treatment. There were no mis- 
leading statements; we must, therefore. 
grant it helpful. We may also consider it 
as confirmatory proof that there was in 
this work something unusual, that the me- 
dium was in some way able to bring out 
facts that were veridical. It is, therefore, 
evidential as to the claims put forth as to 
their source. 





ON THE UNCERTAINTIES 
OF MEMORY 


By HrerewArp CARRINGTON and J. MALCOLM Birp 


N his article on the Margaret Veley case, 

M. Sudre has made the remark that 

‘the spirits of the dead, who we are 
informed are full of high thoughts, descend 
to very low ones in ealling back memories 
of their terrestrial past.’’ He cites, in sup- 
port of this contention, a number of more 
or less trivial and typical ‘‘communica- 
tions’’ by the Margaret Veley personality. 
Dr. Carrington, on reading this article, was 
immediately struck by the fact that in some 
respects, the memories which he has of his 
own personal past display the same qualities 
which M. Sudre has eriticized when they 
are shown by a soi-disant spirit communi- 
cator. Without any intent of defending 


the spirit hypothesis in our columns, he 
was moved to emphasize this circumstance 
and to point out that the accusation which 
M. Sudre brings against the communiecat- 
Veley might well be true 
without serious damage to her elaim of per- 


ing Margaret 


sonal identity. The discussion designed to 
make it appear that one’s memory might 
naturally behave as memory appears in 
this case to have behaved was intended 
merely as a ‘“‘letter to the editor.’’ But I 
find on reading it that it covers so nicely 
one aspect of the ease, and that I am so 
anxious to cover from my own personal 
experience another aspect thereof, that I 
am moved to present the material in the 
present, slightly more ambitious form. Dr. 
Carrington will speak in the part of the 
text which commences with the next para- 
graph and extends to the second ‘‘ five-star 
line ;”’ below that, will occur my own state- 
ment of my own experience and observa- 
tion—J. M. B. 
ae al 

The anti-spiritistie eritie always de- 
mands that the memory of an alleged com- 
munieator function with an accuracy exact- 
ly proportional to the importance of the 
material which is being remembered. It is 
my personal experience that memory does 
not behave that way at all. I find a con- 
spieuous tendeney to retain various dis- 
connected trivial, meaningless incidents, 


while losing others of the same temporal 
period whose importance under any con- 
ceivable seale of measurement must have 
been much greater. Examples out or my 
own experience are the following: 


I was about five years of age. Some ath- 
letie events for children had been arranged 
on the sand near Gore, Jersey, where we 
were then living. I was running a race 
with another little boy about my own age. 
I aecidentally put my foot in a hole in the 
sand, fell on my face, and of course lost 
the race; but I afterwards boasted to my 
father that I would have won it, if I had 
uot caught my foot. Naturally, the things 
I remember from this period of my life 
are relatively few; but among them, this 
episode stands out in most vivid memory- 
picture. There seems no reason why it 
should do so; it was of no particular im- 
portance, it was of no particular emotional 
value since as I recall it I was not immense- 
ly distressed over it—why it should as- 
sume rank as a milestone of memory baf- 
tes me completely. 


It will be understood that when I speak 
of this episode as constituting today a vivid 
memory-picture, I mean just that. Plenty 
of things happened to me around my fifth 
year, of which I can now give some account. 
This one is not on any such flimsy basis. 
The complete sensorial picture of my boast- 
ing to my father remains with me. I do 
not merely remember that I did this, I re- 
member doing it. It is living memories of 
this sort with which I here deal, memories 
which exist in the form of detailed pictures 
constituting a re-presentation of the past 
act. 


Another picture of this sort, from ap- 
proximately my twelfth year. We were 
then living in Minneapolis, and after school 
my (boy) chum and I used to meet regu- 
larly. It is self-evident that of most of our 
specific meetings I retain neither memory 
nor knowledge. Of one oceasion, however, 
on which we encountered one another, run- 
ning along Highland Avenue, and on 
which we shouted and waved our arms at 
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each other, I retain the vivid type of mem- 
ory picture of which I am speaking. Still 
anotier vomes to me, from about my six- 
teen’: year. I was engaged in a football 
mate:. and was ‘‘dribbling’’ the ball, 
whe: a team-mate called out to me to 
‘“pna-s’’, as-he was clear of his field. This 
situ. ion must have occurred repeatedly in 
such) games—it is a commonplace of any 
gai in which one confronts the choice be- 
twee) carrying the ball or passing it. Why 
does this pictorial image of this particular 
occ: ton live on in my memory? 

Tse are but three incidents out of a 
doze’. comparable ones that I could men- 
tion. all of which are among the very clear- 
est the memory-pictures that I possess. 
Wh All are trivial incidents, meaning- 
less in themselves, disconnected from any 
contc xt of importance, sufficiently common- 
place to insure that very similar episodes 
which I have completely forgotten must 
have oceurred, without even any outstand- 
ing emotional value to account on this basis 
for their preservation. Nevertheless they 
have been preserved ; there they are. Why? 

[ think this question, with the answer 
that I have left hanging in air because I 
do not know in what terms to give it, may 
have considerable bearing upon one of the 
major difficulties of the spiritistic hypoth- 
esis aS an explanation for the conven- 
tional communication matter with which 
psychie research deals. For if it be true 
(as both Hodgson and Hyslop were in- 
clined to believe) that the process of com- 
municating is a most difficult and confus- 
ing one, and that the flow of thought be- 
comes largely automatic at such times, then 
it becomes quite reasonable to suppose that 
incidents such as the above might be auto- 
matically given and reproduced, while far 
more important, and self-identifying ma- 
terial might fail to get through. In this 


connection, Hyslop has said (Science and’ 


a Future Life, p. 335) : 

“....I1 do not say or imply that the 
past is not clearly recallable in the normal 
State beyond, but that as time elapses it 
seems that it cannot be recalled for ‘com- 
munication.” We ean well understand, 
therefore, why its recall involves a dream- 
like and delirious stream of trivial inci- 
dents, which usually characterize the auto- 
matic action of our minds when the stress 
ot attention is removed and the current of 


thought has its own spontaneous course.” 
It need hardly be emphasized that a 
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drowning man clinging to a floating log for 
dear life would hardly be in a good condi- 
tion to discuss metaphysical subtleties or 
evolve new scientific truths! And. it has 
been contended that the communicator, 
during the process of communicating, is in 
much the same situation; he is clinging 
onto the ‘‘light’’—the medium’s psycho- 
physical organism—like grim death, and in 
danger every moment of becoming con- 
fused and slipping away. The processes 
of thought, at such times, would certainly 
be largely unconscious and automatic, and 
would strongly tend to run in any grooves 
which might be established. If as a life- 
time habit certain important elements out 
of the personal background tended not to 
come instantly and automatically to mind, 
and certain other sporadic unimportant 
ones tended to come, we may easily under- 
stand that the same thing might occur on 
the other side, and that many trivial and 
disconnected incidents might thereby be 
communicated—perhaps even without the 
communicator’s knowledge. The particu- 
lar incidents which I have cited out of my 
own life, which are all of course quite ‘‘un- 
verifiable’’ and which I surely hope are 
below the level of communication which I 
should send from the other side were I 
wholly conscious and in full control of the 
process of transmission, might naturally 
and inevitably flow through, in place of 
the things I should prefer to send. 


At such times of stress or crisis as I have 
pictured, the functioning of the mind, liv- 
ing or dead, must certainly be for the 
larger part unconscious and automatic; 
and if, when communication from the other 
side is attempted, these are the conditions 
under which the communicator works, we 
can well understand that these sporadic 
thoughts from among his long-standing 
mental habits might tend to be automati- 
cally registered and reproduced on our 
side. Under these circumstances we can 
well see that many trivial and disconnected 
incidents might be thus communicated— 
perhaps without the knowledge of the com- 
municator. For instance, the incidents I 
have just cited in my own life—all of 
which are quite ‘‘unverifiable’’—are (I 
hope!) rather below the level of communi- 
eations which I would send from the other 
side were I perfectly conscious and the 
master of my own thoughts. Nevertheless, 
these might be the very incidents which 
would pop up and be communicated, under 
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the circumstances. If the flow of thought 
becomes largely automatic; if the process 
of communication is largely pictographic ; 
if all this tends to be automatically regis- 
tered and reproduced by the medium’s or- 
ganism—then we can quite understand why 
trivial incidents such as these might come 
to the fore: incidents very similar to many 
of those given by the sot-disant Margaret 
Veley. 

But it may be contended that, while all 
this is possible, it is nevertheless incon- 
ceivable that an individual could forget 
important and significant incidents in his 
life, while apparently conscious and wide- 
awake at the time. I may perhaps cite an- 
other incident which has some bearing up- 
on this. Many years ago | induced my 
sister-in-law to write out for me (and seal 
up) aletter, which was intended to be a post 
mortem test message. Some years later, I 
asked her whether she remembered the 
contents of this letter. Not only had she 
forgotten it entirely, but she absolutely de- 
nied ever having written any such letter 
at all! Yet I have it in my possession to- 
day, still sealed and intact! 

If an incident such as this could be eom- 
pletely forgotten, might not other less im- 
portant incidents be forgotten also? Might 


not it be peculiarly plausible to imagine 
that such things as names and dates, what- 
ever their importance, might in view of 
their unpictorial character fade into the 
background and be obscured behind pictor- 
ial memories of the sort I have been de- 


scribing? And then, too, we must always 
remember that what seems important to 
one person at a given time might not seem 
half .so important to another, or to the 
same individual at a different time and 
under different conditions; so that of two 
persons knowing a given item, one might 
vividly remember it and give it a place of 
extreme importance while the other would 
do neither of these things. As Gelett Bur- 
gess once remarked: ‘*‘A woman remem- 
bereth an anniversary, to the day thereof.”’ 
Yet mere man proverbially forgets his an- 
niversaries, to his great embarrassment-— 
beeause, try as he will to assign them the 
same importance which they possess for 
his better half, he cannot make them as- 
sume this place in his mental life. 

So ineidents which might appear trivial 
and silly to us might have made a deep im- 
pression upon the alleged communicator— 
and for no reason at all or for none that he 
could himself state, as I have tried to make 
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clear in the above examples. If these iend 
to come to the surface of the mind during 
the process of communication, and tend to 
be automatically registered on this side by 
virtue of that process, we have I thin': an 
explanation of a numerous type of «om- 
munication that has puzzled reseache 


* * * *& € 


I do not know to what degree Dr. «‘ar- 
rington’s experience with trivial mem: ies 
that stand out in strong pictorial + lief 
over a period of years may be ger ral, 
Anticipating that it is not universal ind 
that his suggestion may appear to hb. as- 
sailable on this ground, I am moved to «\p- 
port. his narrative by giving a few ex» eri- 
ences of my own, of identical conten: 

From about my eighth to aboui my 
twelfth year, I had one constant boy «om- 
panion, with whom I was on far greater 
terms of intimacy than with any other 
playmate. He had a habit, in pronomne- 
ing the words ‘“‘long enough,’’ of intro lue- 
ing a superfluous g after the ng sound— 
long genough; the effect being of course 
identical with that attained in the normal 
pronunciation of finger, linger, as contrast- 
ed with wringer, singer. I have the most 
vivid recollection imaginable of an ocea- 
sion on which we two and a third boy, with 
whom we played considerably, were seated 
in a scattered group on the floor of John’s 
playroom, manipulating a rather enormous 
collection of paper soldiers and miscellan- 
eous appurtenances thereto; and on which 
John used the words in question, in the in- 
dicated way. I did not correct him there- 
by precipitating a quarrel, nor was there 
any other consequence which might be ex- 
pected to give the moment an emotional 
value causing it to stick in my memory. 
The incident, if it may be dignified by so 
ambitious a name, was quite as trivial and 
quite as free from immediate or remote 
consequences as its prima facie character 
would imply. But every detail of it sticks 
in my memory and always has so stuck. 
Yet I cannot recall the least detail of the 
occasion when I was moving from Brook- 
lyn and John was shortly to do so, and we 
met for what we both realized would be the 
last time in years if not in our entire lives. 

Again: for many years, and up to about 
the age of thirty, I retained the clearest 
pictorial memory of a corner in the kitchen 
of the house out of which my family moved 
when I was just under eighteen months. 
This corner was in part behind a door and 
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in part beside the stove. I had acquired, 
rather early, the art of walking, and my 
perambulator had gone into complete dis- 
use but had not been disposed of. During 
this period, it was kept in the corner of 
whic: | speak. I have no memory ot any 
acti: > expertence connected with this cor- 
ner, nd my mother believes that there was 
no sch experience; as I have said, the ear- 
riag’ was not even being used. Yet for 
upw rd of thirty years the picture of that 
kite... n-corner with the carriage in it 
stuc: out in my memory like a sore thumb. 
Cur ously enough, twelve or thirteen years 
ago .t ‘‘went out;’’ I suddenly discovered 
that | no longer had the power to call up 
the picture, that I could remember only 
that | used to remember it. 


Spcaking of kitchen stoves: at the age 
of avout five I knocked a kettle of canned 
salmon off the stove on which it was heat- 
ing, ind it streamed down the side of my 
face. My mother chanced to be immediate- 
ly ov the spot and there was a supply of 
linseed oil and limewater almost within 
reach of her hand; she applied it instantly. 
and despite the fact that the salmon was 
extremely hot there. was no permanent 
scar. But I was badly and painfully burned. 
Of this incident, which, so one would sup- 
pose, certainly possessed enough emotional 
value to stamp it indelibly in my memory, 
[ have not the slightest picture; and I am 
very positive that if the knowledge of its 
occurrence had not been kept alive by my 
mother’s oceasional references to it, I 
should have completely forgotten that it 
ever happened. How ean one rationalize 
these two phenomena: the thing I remem- 
ber, and the one I forget? 


[ would not be misunderstood. As I 
cast my attention back into a given period 


of my past, it is for the most part the, 


things that had emotional content at the 
time or that were stamped, before I could 
lorget them, as of permanent importance, 
that assume the most prominent position 
and that are most easily recalled and of 
which | can say with most peculiar truth 
that .| can reconstruct the whole scene in 
ily mind’s eye, rather than merely remem- 
bering that such-and-such a thing occurred. 
When I look back at a five-weeks vacation 
spent in Sullivan County at the age of 
eight (more or less), and find that about 
all | can pietorialize of it is the twenty-odd 
mile drive from Big Indian station to the 
house. the seventeen-mile drive to Falls- 


burgh for a return home over a different 
route, and the enormous dog who was my 
sole companion while I was there, this is 
normal and understandable. I have not 
the remotest idea what the house looked 
like, inside or out; why should I have? 
When I try to remember the return trp 
home, the year that my entire family spent 
the summer in a cottage at Dingmans Fer- 
ry (the migration from Brooklyn by horse- 
car, ferry, horse-car, train, fourteen-mile 
stage drive from Port Jervis, and buggy to 
the top of the hill was in those days a far 
more formidable undertaking than now, 
when one goes from doorstep to doorstep 
in one’s own ear), I find that every last 
detail has vanished, with one exception: I 
had collected a bundle of small boards, the 
aggregate weight of which must have been 
somewhere between thirty and fifty pounds. 
I was going to take them home with me, 
for some insane use, despite the fact that 
I was the most hopeless dub with a tool of 
eny sort, and invariably did more execu- 
tion on my own epidermis than to the stock 
on which I was working. I got them all 
the way from the Pike County wilderness to 
the ferry at East 42nd St., then, in a 
state of complete exhaustion, I pitebed 
‘hem overboard. I understand why I re- 
‘ember this. But why, of another trip 
on the Erie, do I remember only that as 
the train pulled out of a station, my mother 
remarked ‘‘That was Chester;’’ and I 
‘ooked around, expecting to see my cousin 
of this name. Of course the misunder- 
standing and the action were natural 
enough. But my cousin Chester was al- 
most a total stranger to me; I knew him 
as a name only and had he been there 
I should certainly not have recognized him. 
Why do I picture this episode so clearly? 


And by the way: speaking of emotional 
values. My childhood was spent in and 
around New York City at the period when 
the automobile was being developed. There 
were no ‘‘horseless carriages’’ in the circles 
in which I moved. But I and my play- 
mates were quite as conscious of this de- 
velopment, of its ultimate potential im- 
portance to the human race, as the ten-year 
old of the present decade is of the parallel 
situation now presented by the airplane. 
My first automobile ride, I imagine, must 
have been in connection with transporta- 
tion from station to house on some summer 
outing; or perhaps it was in the car of one 
of our several suburban friends who had 
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automobiles at early dates. In any event, 
it must have had a sufficient emotional con- 
tent to me at the time. Yet I have not the 
slightest idea when or where I had this 
experience. 

At some time during the eight years im- 
mediately preceding the present moment, 
I have had the same experience with the 
radio: that of listening for the first time, 
to voices coming through the ether. 
Though I was at that time an adult and a 
comparatively sophisticated one, there 
must have been some thrill. Again, how- 
ever, I have not the remotest recollection 
of the episode and cannot even say where 
it occurred. I am aware as a matter of 
abstract knowledge that the first time I 
addressed the radio audience, the place 
was the old WJY plant in the Westing- 
house factory at Newark. I have a clear 
enough composite recollection, from num- 
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erous visits, of what this place looked like; 
but of the circumstances of my first use 
of the microphone, of my own emotions at 
that moment, I have no picture whatever, 
If I were ‘‘on the other side”’ and seeking 
to communicate, one type of human men. 
tality with which I might very likely come 
in contact, instead of asking me for the 
name of my great-uncle’s butler’s daugh- 
ter-in-law, might well ask me to describe 
the oceasion of my first automobile ride, 
my first effort at swimming, my first at- 
taéx upon any particular human experi- 
ence which might come into the interroga- 
tor’s mind. And if I confessed that not 
only was I unable to recall this ‘‘im- 
portant’’ item, but that even were | living 
I should not be able to do so, my claims 
of identity would be scoffed at and I should 
certainly be set down as a prosopopesis, or 
something worse! 
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By Harry Price 


\M writing these Notcs on August 
sank Holiday—England’s most popu- 
ir period of relaxation when the 
exodus to the Continent is in full 
and Londoners and _ provincials 
' their aceustomed places for a few 
weeks, 
London—psychieally 
dea 
hav 
ana 


OTC< 
sw] 
cha 
bri 
speaking—is as 

is the dodo, the various organizations 
‘ng put up their shutters—the outward 

isible sign that the summer holidays 
are with us and that mediums and their 
critics, researchers and spiritualists, have 
red to the four quarters of the globe. 

But we are promised great things for the 
autumn. If our present plans materialize 
London will be able to welcome the world’s 
two ereatest physical mediums at one and 
the same time—and it will be a red letter 
year for London. 


Sscati 


‘T need searcely mention that Rudi 
Schneider is one of the mediums referred 
to above. Plans are well in hand for the 
visit of this interesting young man (I sup- 
pose | must now regard him as a young 
man, since he eelebrated his 21st birthday 
on July 27th—but he is still very boyish) 
and [ shall be in Austria during the next 
few weeks, making the final arrangements. 

We are arranging to keep Rudi with us 
for at least six months and the National 
Laboratory is hopeful of exhibiting his 
phenomena in sueh a way that they will 
carry conviction to all who witness them. 
A group of London’s principal scientists, 
known to be sympathetically interested in 
psychical research, is being arranged to 
form a permanent research circle. | am not 


yet at liberty to divulge the names of these, 


gentlemen, but if they find they can en- 
dorse the genuineness of the phenomena, 
it will be a great step forward to the time 
when official science will demand to be per- 
mitted to investigate for itself the whole 
gamut of psyehic phenomenal happenings. 
Lord Charles Hope and I are making ar- 
rangements for Rudi’s visit. 
x ok * * * 
Among the American visitors to London 
this season I was delighted to weleome Mr. 
heron F, Pierce, a Trustee of the Am. §S. 


P. R. and formerly Vice-Chairman of the 
New York Section. Mr. Pierce, who was 
in Europe partly for his health and partly 
on business, was accompanied by Mr. F. 
Bligh Bond. It is years since I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Bond whose so- 
journ in the United States has been keenly 
felt by all his friends in this country. I 
met Mr. Pierce on several occasions, not 
the least enjoyable of which was when he 
and Lord Charles Hope, Mr. Bligh Bond 
and myself foregathered at the Embassy 
Club where, over a jolly lunch, we talked 
international ‘‘psychies’’ by the hour. 
* * * * * 


In my June Notes I am made to say that 
the Athens Congress will take place ‘‘this 
year.’’ This was a typist’s error for ‘‘next 
year.’’ Actually, the Congress opens in 
April, 1930. Professor Hans Driesch is 
the President d’Honneur, Dr. M. A. Tan- 
agras being the local Greek president. 


The Athens Congress will run on similar 
lines to its predecessors. ‘‘No spiritualists 
allowed’’ is its war-ery. The humor of this 
will be realized when we consider that Pro- 
fessor Driesch—who considers the spirit 
hypothesis a reasonable one—is president. 
‘‘Reports and communications’’—which 
must be passed by a local committee—must 
be in English, French, German, or Italian 
and should not occupy more than 30 min- 
utes of spoken time. Papers proposed to 
be read must not have been published pre- 
viously. Fees of admission to the Congress 
have been fixed at 20 gold franes; ladies 
15 gold franes. ‘‘Followers’’ (to quote 
the quaint expression employed by the 
promoters), 7. €., persons not aceredited to 
the Congress, pay the same fees. 


The 


(so-called) ‘‘representative’’ 
tional committees acting for the Congress 


na- 


are, in fact, a joke. The American S. P. R. 
and the National Laboratory of London, 
two societies which have, during the past 
four years, done more solid work (especial- 
ly of a scientific nature) and made more 
progress than every other psychic organ- 
zation in America and England combined, 
are not even represented on any national 
committee. On the other hand, I see in 
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the published lists scores of names of peo- 
ple I have never heard of. Psychic activi- 
ties in England are ‘‘represented’’ by a se- 
lect coterie of S. P. R. officials who can 
veto a person or paper at their own sweet 
will. National committees have power to 
add to their number and most countries 
have done this; those who are jealous or 
afraid of other competing societies have 
not. It is an amazing fact that the Am. 8. 
P. R. is not officially represented on the 
American committee; a state of affairs 
equalled only by the fact that Dr. Eugene 
Osty—F rance’s leading psychist—is not on 
the French committee. I think I have said 
enough to indicate that these congresses 
are rapidly degenerating into a farce. 
* * * * ¥ 

Herr Josef Weissenberger (not Weissen- 
berg, as most of the papers have it) the 
‘wonder man’’ of Berlin is still drawing 
crowds to his temple. 

The Berlin criminal police have recently 
confiscated the body of a druggist named 
Wernicke, who died from blood poisoning 
due to a boil on the neck. Wernicke, who 
was a fanatical adherent of Weissenberger 
refused any other treatment than that 
which the ‘‘ prophet’’ should prescribe. 

The prescription, it is alleged, was the 
application of soft cheese to the wound, to- 
gether with a diet of buttermilk. 

The doetors who at length treated Wer- 
nicke when his case was already hopeless, 
declared that there would have been no 
question of a fatal issue if recourse had 
been had to the ordinary processes of sci- 
entific medicine. 

The criminal police are stated to be con- 
sulting with the Publie Prosecutor as to 
whether the case does not eall for proceed- 
ings in the Courts. 

The affair is serving to direct a good deal 
of public attention to Weissenberger and 
his sect. What is causing alarm is the 
growing number of adherents to a_ sect 
whose practices and pretensions are the 
outcome of a thoroughly unhealthy state 
of mind. The leader Weissenberger claims 
to be able to conjure up spirits, to heal the 
sick by the laving on of hands, and to work 
all manner of miracles. 


‘‘Magic’’ is his method, and his appeal 
is through the medium of the most primi- 


tive forms of suggestion. Nor is he con- 
tent merely to be the founder of a sect: he 
claims to be the Divinity in mortal form, 
and his followers believe in him as such. 
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Yet close observers of Weissenberger de- 
ny him any kind of mystical inspiration or 
religious originality. Hysterical outbursts 
are part of the recognized ritual of the sect, 
not only during worship, but during the 
most ordinary performances of everyday 
life, such as taking a meal. 

In Weissenberger’s weekly organ, the 
White Mountain of which the circulation 
is given as 17,000 and in which the number 
of advertisements testifies to some financial 
backing, interviews are published with the 
ghost of Bismarck and the Archange! Ga- 
briel. 

The same publishers issue a brochure 
containing, for instance, ‘‘cosmological ex- 
planations of the politico-geological proph- 
ecies of the last few months,’’ referring. of 
course, to the destruction of England or 
Denmark and to epidemic outbreaks of 
pests in Russia or Germany, already men- 
tioned in these Notes. 

Dr. Gerda Walther, of Munich informs 
me that Weissenberger has been conduct- 
ing his services for some years. She at- 
tended one of his meetings in the spring 
of 1925. She describes him as a “‘good- 
looking, broad-shouldered man with kind 
eyes.”” She thinks he was formerly a 
butcher or something of that sort. His 
service—attended by erowds of people— 
was quite impressive. Before closing the 
meeting he called out loudly: “‘Are there 
any people here obsessed by evil spirits? 
If so let them come to me immediately!”’ 
At onee a crowd of women—and a few 
men—shrieked out and crawled towards 
him ‘‘like a whipped dog with a bad con- 
science,’’ partly in fear, and partly as if 
seeking his forgiveness. Then Weissen- 
berger commanded all the ‘‘evil spirits’’ to 
immediately leave their victims. The ob- 
sessed ones shrieked out once more, rose, 
and went back to their places “‘heads erect, 
calm-faced and at peace!’’ The meeting 
closed with prayers for the erstwhile 
‘‘damned.’’ Dr. Walther thinks that Weis- 
senberger does good among certain classes, 
such as hysterical subjects. 

* * * * ae 

The Baronin von Schrenek-Notzing has 
decided to postpone publishing the late 
Baron Schrenk’s Gefalschte Wunder, 
the MS. of which was ready for the printer 
when the Baron died. This work throws 
a good deal of light on the methods of 
Kraus (alias Weber), Oskar Schlag, and 
other mediums whose phenomena are sus- 
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pect. Schlag, by the way, has ‘‘come back’’ 
—_savs Dr. Gerda Walther—and has .in- 
vited me to a sitting with him. 

* * * * * 

Albert Moll has just issued his Zur Psy- 
cholo sie und Oherakterologve der Okkultis- 
ion KEmke Stuttgart), a small brochure 
which attacks the methods of well-known 
German researchers such as Schrenck, 
Dricsch, Kroner, Kronfeld, Tischner, ete. 
Their ‘‘okkultistischer Komplex’’ seems to 
worr Moll to whom, apparently, a psychi- 
cal researcher is anathema. 

7K * * * * 

Dr. Bernard Hollander in the Morning 
Post of July 15 writes of the danger of 
people submitting themselves to unqualli- 
fied l:ypnotists and psychotherapists. He 
says that to allow an unqualified person to 
send one to sleep is on a par with allow- 
ing him to use an anaesthetic. 

Years ago, before medical psychologists 
had investigated subconscious states of 
mind, they deprecated the use of hypno- 
tism, and the public had reason for going 
to lay practitioners when suffering from 
functional nervous disorders. Nowadays, 
however, psychotherapy is -acknowledged 
by the entire profession, and there are nu- 
merous practitioners using various methods 
towards the same end: the recovery of the 
patient. 

Further, it is now well-known that hyp- 
nosis itself, whether with or without the 
induction of sleep, will not produce a cure. 
All it does is to facilitate access to the 
subconscious mind, from which the nervous 
and mental symptoms arise, and it enables 
us more successfully to re-educate the pa- 
tient for the unification of his personality 
and the harmonious adjustment to his en- 
vironment, which is important if the cure 
is to be lasting, for nervous disorders often 
originate from an unsuccessful attempt to 
solve the conflicts of life and from a failure 
of adaptation. 

Finally, it must be acknowledged that 
organic diseases cannot be treated by hyp- 
nosis or any other form of psychotherapy. 
All we can do is to remove exaggerated 
fears. eliminate pain and relieve insomnia 
—this often when all other methods have 
tailed—and no doubt the patient is thus 
given a better chance of recovery. 

* * * * * 

A Lectureship in Psychical Research has 
been instituted in memory of the late Fred- 
eric W. H Myers. The lecture will usually 
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be biennial, and will be delivered in public 
in London. The first lecture will be in the 
autumn by Sir Oiver Lodge. . 

* *¥ * + * 


We have not yet had an opportunity of 
‘‘laying’’ the ghosts of Borley rectory; on 
the other hand, the disturbing entities have 
succeeded in driving out the rector and his 
wife and the dilapidated mansion is empty 
once more. Since I wrote my last Notes I 
have visited the place three times—and on 
each occasion have witnessed manifesta- 
tions. But on July 28th the day of the 
year when the pious nun, headless coach- 
men and black coach—complete with.a fine 
pair of bays— always appear (according 
to legend) nothing happened. On the con- 
trary, the mansion (unlike the feeling ex- 
perienced on other occasions) seemed par- 
ticularly peaceful—much to the disap- 
pointment of Lord Charles Hope, the Hon. 
Richard Bethell and others of the National 
Laboratory who visited the house on July 
28 and 29. Perhaps now the place is again 
empty, the haunting spirits are at rest. It 
is a very extraordinary case. 

* * * * * 

British spiritualists are fighting desper- 
ately hard for official recognition and pro- 
tection. At the recent annual conference 
of the Spiritualists’ National Union, held 
at Salford, Mr. E. A. Keeling, the presi- 
dent said that every effort was being made 
to remove the disabilities from which me- 
diums suffered. He also deplored the fact 
that there was a steady decrease in church 
membership which, at the end of 1927, 
stood at 15,119, but at the end of last year 
had fallen to 14,900, a loss of 219 compared 
with a loss of 146 for 1927. In five years 
their churches had lost 1,538 members. 
The number of churches that had paid af- 
filiation fees was 421, as compared with 


“419 in 1927. Twenty-seven new or revived 


churches were accepted into affiliation and 
25 churches lapsed through non-payment 
of fees. The average membership per 
church for the past year was 35. 

Mr. Keeling, in his presidential address, 
said that with the opportunity afforded by 
the general election the Union had pressed 
forward the demand for the removal of 
certain restrictions and disabilities, and 
Spiritualism had been brought almost into 
the realms of practical politics. Polities, 
however crude, was an attempt to regulate 
the life of the nation in accordance with 
the expressed will of the people, and re- 
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ligion was, or should be, an attempt to de- 
velop and direct the will of the people into 
righteous and godly expression. It was his 
conviction that one of the cardinal mistakes 
of the past had been that these two ex- 
pressions had been divorced one from an- 
other, with the result that much that had 
been called religion was mere verbiage 
without any practical issue and with scarce- 
ly any effect upon the life of the nation. 
It should be their duty as well as their 
privilege, as an organization, to interest 
themselves in political and social questions, 
and to show that their religion had a prac- 
tical side by contributing their quota to- 
wards building up a better social fabric 
for those who would follow them. 

During the last decade, Mr. Keeling said. 
the number of persons of almost every class 
who had accepted the fact of spirit com- 
munion had grown enormously, while dur- 
ing the same period the membership of 
their churches had declined, whereas there 
ought to have been a corresponding 1in- 
crease. It was time they realized more 
keenly both the need and the value of prop- 
aganda. 

Mr. K. W. Oaten, editor of the Two 
Worlds appealed to the present Govern- 
ment to grant relief from the restrictions 
under which they labored. 

He said that if they could get an amend- 
ment of the law to which they claimed they 
were entitled, mediumship would be proved 
to be a different thing from mere imita- 
tion. The crudest fortune-telling could be 
made to look like mediumship, and the 
general publi¢ was easily deceived. If 
honest, genuine mediumship could be de- 
fined and recognized under the law imita- 
tion and abuse could be quickly stopped. 
He had been in negotiation with the leaders 
of the three political parties, who said: ‘‘If 
you Spiritualists are granted relief, you 
must help us to protect the public against 
the charlatan and fraud.’’ If they eould 
get the Government to grant them the right 
to use the psychic faculty for religious and 
scientifie purposes, they might be able to 
iake action against those who cheated the 
public in their name. 

Mr. G. F. Berry (secretary of the Union) 
said an M. P. had promised to endeavor to 
arrange an interview between the Home 
Secretary and representatives of the Union. 
If they met the Home Secretary they 
would have to face the definite demand 
from him to protect the publie from frau- 
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dulent mediumship. Unless they were ready 

to give that assurance it would be useless 

to approach this or any other Government. 
* * & & 

Canon R. H. Charles, Archdeacon of 
Westminster, preached a striking sermon 
on the resurrection of man in Westminster 
Abbey on May 30th. 


He said that St. Paul in his faster 
Epistles, spoke of the spiritual resurrection 
of the faithful as already accomplished in 
this life. He thus identified man’s true re- 
ligious life with the spiritual resurrection 
of man. It was true that this spiritual life 
and spiritual resurrection were only in 
part realized by man while on earth, and 
of this none was more conscious than St. 
Paul. But this life was the earnest of a 
fuller life hereafter. Physical death did 
not of itself make any change in man’s 
spiritual life, but made possible his re- 
lease to another world, where the fuller de- 
velopment of this life was made possible. 
Man did not die and resume life later. He 
lived on and through what men called 
death. Nor did death change man’s char- 
acter; it only changed his environment; it 
did not ereate a break in the continuity 


of his life, but rather it removed interrup- 
tions and hindrances to its larger growth. 
K * * x * 


The symposium on ‘‘The Reality of 
Hell’’ which has been running (since July 
Ist) in the Daily Telegraph created much 
interest among theologians and laymen 
alike. A number of thoughtful writers 
have been trying to find a definition for 
one of the greatest mysteries of the age. 

Warwick Deeping thinks that the ‘‘hell’’ 
of the priests has passed. ‘‘Man is his own 
priest, and his heavens and his hells are 
personal. They are in the now and in the. 
nearby future. Man in his mass move- 
ments may appear to be tending towards a 
material conception of life. His ery may 
be, ‘The social millennium in our time.’ 
He may seem to be led like the eternal ass 
by a bunch of golden carrots—the golden 
age of the Socialists. It may come, and 
man may find it an age of brass, and, hav- 
ing lived through it and savoured it, shrug 
his spiritual shoulders and set out again 
on the road towards mystery. He will 
have passed by another illusion. For what 
is hell for the wise man but the realization 
of his own failure? Failures are various, 
and the hells of inward grieving and re 
morse are as various.’’ 
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Mrs. Annie Besant thinks that hell is a 
place of reformation and the training 
school of the soul. *‘ Where you have done 
certain types of wrong to another, like a 
murder, you have a terrible experience of 
committing the crime over and over again. 
Also, if the murdered person was about in 
your own stage of evolution, you meet him 
after your own hanging; and the meeting 
is not pleasant, for you are at a disadvan- 
tave on such occasions. Suicide, again, 
keeps you in the Real Hell for an extra 
period, for you have to remain there till 
the tune for which your physical body was 
built is completed, and you are neither 
comfortably alive nor comfortably dead. 
Only at the end of that period can you 
begin the normal post-mortem condition. 

‘‘\cain, the manner of dying and the 
thoughts then dominant have a powerful 
influence over you. Very many persons, 
unfortunately, believe in the awful pic- 
tures of everlasting torments drawn by 
many Christian preachers. They carry 
these with them across the threshold, and 
are often in a state of pitiable terror. They 
are particularly difficult to help, because 
they generally think that the would-be 
comforter does not know the truth. 

‘The Real Hell is part of the inevitable 
sequence between wrong-doing and suffer- 
ing. From that we cannot escape. Men, 
eager to rescue others from wrong-doing, 
knowing it causes sorrow, and speaking to 
ignorant crowds of small intelligence, took 
the mistaken way of using symbols and 
images, which would, they thought, im- 
press the simple folk whom they addressed. 
The worm that dieth not and the fire which 
is not quenched made a striking picture, 
and though the worm is not a biting 
animal, it served for the time. To minds 
more critical they could explain that they 


meant the gnawing of remorse for the evil’ 


act. 

The Rev. F. W. Norwood, Minister of 
the City Temple, says it would be hard to 
say What is the general belief in our time 
in the reality of hell. Many believe in it, 
but shrink from any attempt to put their 
belief into plain words. 

‘No one could say now the kind of 
things concerning hell which to our fathers 
seemed part of the very texture of their 
Christian belief. There is no doubt they 
said them very effectively and with some 
bearing upon righteousness. They drove 
men away from evil and towards the altars 
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of repentance by the direct appeal to fear. 
Much must be forgiven to them on this 
account. 


‘*It is impossible to read the sermons, 
say, of John Wesley or of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, without feeling that they were the 
expressions of men who were terribly sin- 
cere, and who felt justified in the use of 
such an instrument by the amendment of 
life which followed it. A doctrine which 
secured such salutary results seemed mani- 
festly to be of God. Small wonder that 
they amplified its use, giving the rein to 
their imagination, developing vast de- 
scriptive power and cogent appeal to the 
conscience, with insistence upon the uncer- 
tainty of life and the necessity for im- 
mediate moral decision. 

‘*Some of us who can look back to days 
when such preaching was still common, 
however much our point of view may have 
changed, are bound to pay tribute to its 
effectiveness. We are not altogether un- 
touched by envy as we face our harder 
task of enforcing righteousness amongst a 


generation which seems to have lost fear 
of God. 


‘*Now, when the average man declared 
roundly his disbelief in hell, you may be 
sure he has some antiquated visualization, 
some purblind description in his mind. 
That kind of hell he ought to repudiate. 
The pity is that he was ever asked to ac- 
cept it in the name of religion. But then 
religion has had to grow, and growth is a 
signal merey of God. Far greater than a 
fixed revelation, which would defeat itself 
because the mind of man is not fixed, or, 
if it could fit it, would be as if an acorn 
were planted in an iron pot—infinitely 
greater I say is an abiding experience 
which re-translates itself in accordance 
with a growing revelation. 

**T believe in hell as I believe in man. 
I know that he does not escape the conse- 
quences of his wrong-doing until he has 
paid the very last mite. And I believe in 
man as I believe in God, who hath not 
dealt with us after our sins nor rewarded 
us according to our iniquities, but as the 
heaven is higher than the earth, so great 
is His merey toward them that fear Him.’’ 

Professor James Moffatt, Washburn Pro- 
fessor of Chureh History at the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, speaks 
of hell’s place in modern religion. 

‘*Hell is not to be isolated from the 
Christian synthesis. Half of the misun- 
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derstandings in theology arise from the 
habit of taking some topic apart from its 
context. Hell, if it means anything at all, 
means something which is for Christianity 
intelligible only in the light of a larger 
belief. So much depends on the view 
taken of survival after death, as well as of 
evil and sin, that unless some agreement 
is arrived at on these problems it is useless 
to discuss what is meant by a term like 
hell. 

‘‘Hell means man’s failure, and Jesus 
never assumed that He would succeed with 
all. There is an inexorable note in His 
teaching, which no trustworthy criticism 
ean get rid of; it is organic to His mes- 
sage. The apocalyptic sayings were attri- 
buted to Him, when they were attributed, 
because of a stern, serious element in His 
message. God is love, but He is not defied 
good nature, unless Jesus misread His 
character.’ 

Professor Irwin Edman, of Columbia 
University considers hell as the “‘living 
state of dead hope and wrecked illusions.’’ 

‘*Hell, to take the last mentioned of the 
traditional characters of that traditional 
realm of damnation, is the abode of lost 
souls. What generation ever boasted a 
gvreater number? What age had more in- 
dividuals who did not know where they 
were going or felt themselves lost utterly, 
beyond the hope of any salvage? What 
age ever had more persons who could not, 
hard though many of them try, give a 
meaning to their lives, or attribute one, 
however desperately they try, to the world 
in which they live or the actions which 
they do? They wander up and down on the 
earth and to and fro in it, but they sense 
themselves lost as deeply and irretrievably 
as any Christian sinner. They are damned 
not in terms of an unbelievable mythology. 
Their damnation consists partly and pre- 
cisely in the fact that they no longer have 
a comforting mythology in which they ean 
believe. 

‘*Hell indeed has ceased to be eredible 
as a section of another world, a fiery, un- 
ending prison deep below the surface of 
the earth, where foul demons, once ‘Sons of 
the morning,’ goad the writhing damned 
with physical prongs and spiritual up- 
braidings and breathe with them malici- 
ously the stench of that foul inferno. But 
only the bovine or the dishonest would 
deny its reality in the diurnal life lived on 
the indubitable earth under the sky, so 
actual, so uncaring, and so blue. Paolo 
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and Francesea tossed about in Dante’s In- 
ferno by the eternalized gusts of their own 
guilty passion are no more lost than those 
swept by confused alarms of struggle and 
flight on the battlefield of the tormented 
contemporary imagination. 


‘Hell, filled with our foundered hopes 
and wrecked illusions, our agonies and our 
fated ends is with us still. The old theol- 
ogy built perhaps weakly when it con- 
structed mansions in the sky. It plumbed to 
the very subsoil of human experience when 
it dug the foundations of Hell.”’ 

Abbot Butler, a leading figure in the 
Catholie literary world emphasizes the faet 
that there is no room for modern specula- 
tions; the doctrine of the reality of hell 
must remain for Catholics substantially in 
its primitive terrors. ‘‘In speaking of the 
Catholic teaching on Hell certain presup- 
positions must be set forth. The Catholic 
Church holds such fundamental truths as 
these: Every man has a soul that is a 
spirit, that will survive death, and will 
have personal immortality; it will not be 
absorbed in any pantheistic deity, or in 
the great ocean of being, or in the great 
unconsciousness; nor will it ever be anni- 
hilated or allowed to sink out of existence: 
each human soul will exist individually 
everlastingly, for all eternity. 


‘‘Next, it is the dictate of the religious 
conscience, not only Christian, but in all 
religions that hold the survival of the soul 
after death, and the dictate, too, of natural 
ethies—that if our personal existence goes 
on in the other world, then will our works 
follow us; we shall be judged according 
to our works, and rewarded or punished 
after our merits, good or bad. 

I am never tired of reiterating to those 
critics who consider that the terms ‘‘me- 
dium’’ and ‘‘millionaire’’ are synonymous 
that there is ‘‘no money’’ in spiritualism 
or psychical research. The only people 
who make money out of psychies are those 
who write for the Sunday press—usually 
stuff not worth reading, and written to 
sell. 

I was tempted to make the above re- 
marks by the fact that Sir A. Conan Doyle 
is now turning his ‘‘psychie book shop” 
into’an ordinary book emporium, having 
found that the sale of psychic literature 
exclusively has not paid. When, a few 
years ago, he opened his shop at Westmin- 
ster I estimated that it would last two 
years—if he did not turn it into an or 
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dinary book store. This he is now doing. 
He admits having lost thousands of pounds 
on the venture. Personally, I think he is 
at the wrong end of Victoria Street to 
make the business a paying concern. 

* ** & * 

Suggestions that a man killed his wife 
and child in a dream, and realizing the 
cravity of the crime on waking, went to 
the police station to give himself up were 
made by defending counsel during the 
hearing of a murder trial at Liverpool As- 
sizes on June 17th. John Edward Jones 
(42). laborer, was the accused. Mr. Maxwell 


Fyffe. the defending counsel, suggested 
that the erime was committed between 
dreaming and waking, but the overriding 
feature of the mental state would be that 
he was not out of the dream state and was 
unable to realize moral values. The jury 


was impressd by this argument, and Jones 
was found ‘‘guilty, but insane.’”’ 
* * *€ & 


‘‘An instrument for recording spirit 
messages’’—so deseribed by the inventor— 
or a ‘“‘psyehie typewriter’’ was demon- 
strated recently at Lincoln by its inventor, 
Mr. Basil Kirby, of Skegness. The ma- 
chine has a number of keys which, when 
depressed, close a cireuit and the corre- 
sponding letters are flashed on an opal plate 
above the instrument. A certain number 
of letters—forming short words—can ap- 
pear simultaneously. A medium and 
others were present at the demonstration 
at which various alleged spirits manifested. 


The pressmen thought the machine inge- 
nious but pointed out that—as everyone 
was uncontrolled—there was no guarantee 


that the keys of the machine were not 
depressed (in the total darkness) by one 
of the many mortals present. The machine 
has since been demonstrated in London and 
at least one person who saw it was not 
impressed owing to the fact that the medi- 
um—a woman—could have fraudulently 
manipulated the keys. 
* %* * * % 


The Rotary Club movement in Great 
Britain is taking a sudden and extraor- 
inary interest in psychie matters and my 
daily batch of clippings contains usually 


one or two aecounts of addresses on ghosts, 
ete., delivered by Rotarians. Mr. T. B. 
Franklin, principal of the Stancliffe High 
School, Matlock, speaking at the weekly 
Rotarian luncheon there on June 24th, re- 
lated some remarkable personal experi- 
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ences. He was motoring one foggy night, 
when he saw his mother suddenly appear 
in front of the car. Stopping to investi- 
gate he found that he was only one foot 
from a precipice. When he arrived home 
his mother said that she had dreamed that 
she was just in time to save him from a 
horrible danger. 

A second experience was an example of 
thought reading. Motoring in the south, 
he was directed intuitively by a friend. 
He decided to follow wherever the instinct 
said ‘‘go,’’ and he found himself, after 
travelling twenty miles in unknown coun- 
try at the home of a friend who, after giv- 
ing him a message, died in an hour. 

* * * * * 


Sir Oliver Lodge, whose vitality and 
energy (at the age of 78) is reflected in his 
amazing literary output, has contributed a 
series of four articles on survival to the 
Sunday Chronicle, commencing June 23rd. 
Sir Oliver calls the series ‘‘The Influence 
of Demonstrated Survival on Science’’ and 
his argument is to the effect that many 
competent investigators consider that the 
evidence for survival after death has al- 
ready risen to the level of proof. 

* * * * * 


‘*Witch killing no murder”’ is, appar- 
ently, the opinion of the judicial author- 
ities in Hungary where a family of peas- 
ants named Pittlik fell upon and murdered 
an old woman suspected of being a witch. 
Her assailants were arrested and sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment, but the 
Supreme Court ordered a new trial, in 
consequence of which the sentences were 
reduced in each case to three months’ hard 
labor. The Supreme Court found that the 
peasants were justified in their assumption 
that the old woman was a witch, and that 
the only mistake they made was in killing 
her. Superstition dies hard in Magyar 
countries. 

* *§ * * * 


The value of psycho-analysis has been so 
fiercely debated, and the whole question 
is of such public importance, that the re- 
port of the committee of investigation set 
up in 1926 by the Council of the British 
Medical Association should be studied by 
laymen as well as doctors. The report is, 
on the whole, nonecommittal, and the com- 
mittee states that it has had no opportun- 
ity of testing psychoanalysis as a curative 
agent. It is, however, definite in its opin- 
ion that psychoanalysis deserves to be 
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treated with the greatest respect. While 
the committee, as a whole may not have 
tested psychoanalysis, it is certain that 
individually they have done so. The names 
of the chairman and vice-chairman, Drs. 
Langdon-Down and Worster-Drought, are 
sufficient proof of that. The report can 
be regarded as a very favorable one for 
psychoanalysis, particularly those of the 
Freudian school. 


* * %* * % 


Nina Glagoleva, the girl with an ‘‘add- 
ing machine mind,’’ has been declared to 
possess one of the most amazing memories 
in the world by four Moscow University 
professors who examined her. Nina, who 
is 22 years old, had an elementary school 
education. She worked out intricate mathe- 
matic problems mentally in 15 seconds that 
took professors two hours with paper and 
pencil. At the tests prepared by the four 
professors the girl had 40 Russian words 
dictated to her. Instantly she repeated 
them in the order dictated. She did this 
five times with a total of 200 different 
words. <A series of 28 words in any of a 
dozen foreign languages were dictated. 
She repeated them correctly in the order 
given. She had the square or cube root 
of nine digit numbers on the tip of her 
tongue when the professors finished read- 
ing the numbers to her. The examiners 
said her mind worked like a ealeculating 
machine, except that she won races with 
machines in 95 per cent. of the trials. Al- 
most invariably she had the correct answer 
ready when the machine operator had re- 
leased his fingers from the last digit of the 
last number dictated. 


The world would be a happier place to 
live in if the science of vocational psy- 


chology were more advanced. Dr. Cha- 
vigny, of Strasbourg, in a book recently 
published, comments on the ignorance of 
teachers, living a cloistered life, of what he 
ealls la lutte sociale interprofessionnelle. 
Parents, he says, are bad judges of their 
children’s social qualities and intellectual 
capacity which they commonly overesteem. 
Employers must not expect perfection; 
their duty rather is to look for the special 
virtues which make for success in the par- 
ticular industry or profession. Possibly 
this important work of deciding the voca- 
tion in life for which children are specially 
fitted, will, in the future, be handed over 


to special experts, skilled and experienced 
psychiatrists. 
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Dr. Henry Hollen, of Hollywood, Calif,, 
sends me the book of verses ‘‘F lowers of 
Thought’’ (Keats Publications, Hollywood, 
Calif.) which were produced automatically 
through the hand of his wife, Aura May 
Hollen. The eollection comprises some 117 
poems, the quality of which varies—which 
is natural when we consider the conditions 
under which they were produced. [ am 
afraid that my opinion of the verses is 
worth very little, but ‘‘Love Time’’ rather 
appealed to me. Other poems which I 
liked are ‘‘Land of Make-Believe,’’ ‘‘ Fab- 
rie of Dreams,’’ ‘‘ Venetian Nights,’’ ‘‘ The 
Wooden Doll,’’ ‘‘The Alpine Glow,’’ ete, 
But the whole work is very readable. 

* * %* * %* 


The Priory Church at Leicester has been 
the scene of alleged manifestations which 
ereated great excitement locally. It is 
stated that the spirit of a priest who died 
three years ago haunts the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Holy Cross. Many peopie 
assert that they have seen the figure of a 
priest moving about the Priory. Father 
Fabian Dix, the prior, has seen the figure 
at the altar and, at his request, special 
prayers for the soul of the dead priest have 
been said. I was investigating the Borley 
case at the time or would have visited the 
Priory. 

In a little working-class street in Pavia 
(Italy) ean be seen waiting at four o’clock 
in the morning motorears belonging to 
wealthy people who have come from Genoa, 
Turin, Trieste, and other Italian cities. 
They continue to wait with their occupants 
until the door of one of the houses opens. 
And then they enter—to visit the ‘‘ miracle 
child of Pavia.’’ In some unknown fash- 
ion the child, a boy of four years, was sup- 
posed to have received in sleep the gift of 
healing the sick by making ‘‘passes’’ or 
‘signs’? upon them. Crowds flocked to 
visit him, and the boy was sent into the 
country, but through the intervention of 
priests, doctors, and carabineers, had to re- 
turn to his home. The boy makes vague 
signs with his forefinger, and tells the suf- 
ferer to come back twice and _ recite 
prayers. The boy’s relatives charge for 
admission and are said to be making their 
fortunes. 

* * * *& «=* 

A curious ease is interesting the psy 
chists of Warsaw—home of mediums. A 
young girl, whose parents speak Polish 
only, talks to herself in Gaelic. It 1s al- 












leged that she has never left Warsaw, and sage nearly 1,000 words long, was the chief 
has never spoken to a foreigner. As a_ exhibit of the year at the Pathological Ex- 
suggested ‘‘explanation”’ it is stated that hibition at the British Medical Association 
her gveat-grandfather came from the Island Congress held at Manchester in August. 
of Lowis, in the Hebrides. Her name, The worker was a madwoman who imag- 
Mari’ MacGlashan Skotnicki, bears this ined that she was Eve, and the needlework 
out: ut if the facts are as stated, the describes her hallucinations. The most as- 
“elu thus afforded is a slender one. tonishing thing about it is that it was all 
: 7 eS 8 done under the coverlet of her bed to con- 
' A «mare of rag, inscribed in exquisite ceal it from the nurse. She intended it 
need! work with a clearly readable mes- as a ‘‘message to God.”’ 
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Mrs. A. B. Millard 
Fred Rofferty 
Mrs. Stanhope Phillips 


Mrs. Wm. Post 
Mrs. J. B. Speed 
Mrs. J. Harrison Smith i 
F. J. Tourtellotte 
W. G. Taylor b 
Frank W. Vedder 4 
Mrs. George Wilde , 
Joseph de Wyckoff 


Miss Celita Manasse 
Mrs. Lucy Bishop Millington 
“Bird” 






E. C. Lasater 
Blewett Lee 
Anonymous 
Anonymous : 
S. W. Narregang : 
Orville Peckham ; 
Miss Nellie M. Smith 
O. C. Strickler 
Wm. P. Wharton 


Theron F. Pierce 
Robert Gordon Shewan 
Mrs. U. R. Sigler 

Mrs. Marie F. Shipley 
Benjamin W. Strader 
John F. Thomas 

Mrs. Mary Taylor Treat 
Mrs. Mary von Isakovics 
Miss Bessie Wecker 
Miss Urania C. Welling 
Mrs. Cornelia F. Woolley 


